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December 26, 1897. 


The Philadelphia Record, 
City. 
Gentlemen:- Against our well-known rule to use only monthly and 
weekly periodicals for advertising our Mail Order business we were 
induced to try the Philadelphia Record, and thought it might in- 
terest you to know the results not only paid us at once = but the 


orders are still coming. Price considered it compares favorably 


with any medium we have ever used. 
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Evidence is ‘e Talk. 
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ARE THESE YOURE 








THEN YOU PROBABLY KNOW A 





GOOD THING WHEN YOU SEE IT? 


COMFORT 
W, by 2 Is A GOOD THING! 


HERE ARE SIX WHYS: 


Ist. COMFORT has the est circulation of 
any periodical ever published in the world. 

2d. It enters into One Million and a Quarter 
Homes every month. 

3d. Six million pairs of eyes study its advertising 
columns at every issue. 

4th. lts readers are not the extremely rich nor 
the poor ; but the plain people, the producers 
and the consumers. 

5th. Thousands of advertisers have found it to 
agian pew other mediums failed. It covers 
the 

6th. “If you nor it in COMFORT, it pays.” 








COMFORT is represented by every responsible general 
Advertising Agent. Look up COMFORT, it will pay you. 


W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, 
Augusta, Maine. 


Boston Office, New York Office, Chicago Office, 
John Hancock Building. Tribune Building. Marquette Building. 
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IN THE STREET CARS. 
MR. KISSAM TELLS OF LAST YEAR’S BUSI- 
NESS—AND TALKS INTERESTINGLY 
ON THE SUBJECT. 








George Kissam, the street car king, 
was in very good humor when I dropped 
in on him at his New York office the 
other day. Mr. Kissam had just re- 
turned from a 
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general observer? Is it all ‘McKin- 
ley’ talk, or is there a general revival 
of prosperity?” 

‘“‘There is a great improvement all 
over,” answered Mr. Kissam, concise- 
ly, ‘‘ which I believe is a natural re- 
vival, stimulated more or less perhaps 
by the change of administration, the 
same as our recovery from the big 

break of 1873 








flying trip to 
Pittsburg, Buf- 
falo and De- 
troit, and was 
feeling a good 
deal like a year- 
ling heifer in a 
June pasture, 
over the general 
state of affairs. 
When I asked 
him about it he 
slipped his 
hands into his 
trousers pock- 
ets, swung back 
in his chair and 
regarded me 
with that bright, 
confident smile 
that has helped 
him to a good 
many heavy sig- 
natures. 
““There was 
a general im- 
provement al] 
along the line 
in street car ad- 
vertising this 
year, and the 
outlook for 1898 
is still bright- 
er,”’ he remark- 
ed. ‘‘ Quite a number of new advertis- 
ers have gone into the cars, and some of 
the old ones have returned to us. On 
top of this the local advertisers, who 
were the first to quit when hard times 
struck us a few years ago, are back at 
about the same rates as before.” 
Speaking of hard times, I asked 





Gerorce Kissam. 


was helped over 
when Hayes 
took the Presi- 
dential chair. 
It is not very 
great and must 
come gradually, 
but that it has 
affected the gen- 
eral volume of 
business I be- 
lieve my own 
case proves.” 

I was in search 
of a story about 
street car, adver- 
tising, and to 
keep the conver- 
sation from 
drifting into 
general chan- 
nels, for Mr. 
Kissam is a 
bright and inter- 
esting talker on 
almost any sub- 
ject and a man 
who always 
seeks to enter- 
tain his visitor, 
I asked him a 
particular ques- 
tion at this junc- 
ture. 

** Do you remember when and where 
the first advertisement was placed in a 
street car?” 

‘*Somewhere about the sixties the 
Babbitt Soap people began using the 
horse cars of the Third Avenue line, 
then the most populous route in New 
York. They had small frames with 


him: ‘‘ What is your opinion as a glass over them that used to shake and 
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on the road in all the cars called for 
during running hours. When a car is 
laid off or put into the shop for repairs, 
there is another one to take its place in 


rattle in the cars, and the designs were 
very primitive. Considering the crude- 
ness of the ideas, the lack of attract- 
iveness in designs and display, it is dif- 
ficult for me to conceive sometimes 
what purpose was served by the little 
advertising that used to be done in that 
antediluvian period. Still the Babbitt 
people in those days used to take a 
whole car sometimes. Then the Sixth 
Avenue and the Brooklyn lines were 
placarded, there was a gradual im- 
provement in ideas and display, until 
finally, about fifteen years ago, the 
present ‘rack’ system came into vogue. 
I suppose the’ opening of the New 
York Eievated Railroad in 1882 was 
the first real stimulus to modern street 
car advertising. Street car displays have 
grown with and along much the same 
lines as other great general lines of ad- 
vertising. The history of one great 
idea in advertising, as I have often re- 
marked, is the general history of all. As 
I said, street car advertising, like a great 
many other really great things, began 
in New York City. Mr. Carleton was 
the rea] pioneer, although a man named 
Chase made a good deal of money out 
of the street cars in the seventies. My 
own connection with the business be- 
gan in 1889. It is an open secret that 
street car advertising is not by any 
means such a ‘plum’ as it used to be 
called, from the simple fact that the 
street failroad corporations have at- 
tained a very shrewd and equable ilea 
of its value, and frame their franchise 
agreements accordingly. I think that 
for several years too much money has 
been paid for privileges. But things 
are gradually readjusting themselves. 
I am paying out now an average of 
$25,000 per month for franchises.” 

‘* How many cities does that cover ?” 

** About fifty. These are controlled 
by a system of fourteen branch offices 
connected by long-distance telephone 
with my desk here in New York. I 
have ninety-six employees. The sys- 
tem is so perfect that if an advertiser 
should come in we could put a card in 
our entire circuit inside of twenty-four 
hours, and we could tell him the num- 
ber of the car his card was in and its 
position in the rack, whether placed in 
one car or one thousand. In placing 


contracts we always give the advertiser 
a certain ratio of extra cars. An order 
for a hundred cars with us means that 
the ad is placed in one hundred and ten 
cars. An order placed with us means 
phat the ad must be working—that is, 


the service of the advertiser. Under 
such a system we seldom have a com- 
plaint. We hold many of the same 
people in our cars that we had ten years 
ago, and several that have been with 
us for twice that time. The ‘ Rising 
Sun’ Stove Polish cards have been in 
our cars for more than twenty years.” 

I asked Mr. Kissam at this juncture 
the stereotyped question as to the value 
of street cars as compared with other 
big mediums. 

** Of course,’’ he answered me, ‘‘ the 
value of all publicity is based on circu- 
lation. It is calculated that the average 
car will carry about six hundred pas- 
sengers a day. As a matter of fact, 
some cars are longer and will carry a 
good many more, and I think it is a 
perfectly fair statement that for circu- 
lation covered street cars have proven 
to bethe cheapest medium there is. As 
to the specific value of a street car ad, 
it is, of course, dependent very largely 
on the ad itself.” 

‘*Do you presume to exercise any 
special supervision in this matter?” 

‘**As a general rule our clients look 
after their own designs. But there 
are others who depend entirely on our 
suggestions as to how their ads shall 
look. Some of my customers simply 
sign a contract, then give us carte 
blanche in the whole matter. One 
thing we do have to look out for all 
’round, and that is the tasteful arrange- 
ment of the ads in the cars so as to se- 
cure the best possible display. A light 
card has to be set against a dark one, 
and various kinds of designs set so as 
to make the most effective contrast. 
Street car advertising these days has 
been a great stimulus to the general 
art of design for purposes of publicity, 
and a little trouble easily produces the 
proper arrangement so that the adver- 
tising looks attractive at the first glance 
on entering the car. 

‘*One notable thing in connection 
with street car publicity is the absence 
of the objectionable ad. It can not be 
allowed of necessity, because a street 
car space is too public. There is no 
other class of advertising so free from 
the objectionable ad as the street car 
spaces. The billboard and the daily 
newspaper are constantly invaded, and 
even the better class of monthlies and 
weeklies have to exercise constant vigi- 
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lance. We have never been ‘called 
down’ but once. I had a contract 
with the Plymouth Rock Pants Com- 
pany several years ago, and they 
changed their cards monthly. One 
time in my absence they sent a large 
card reading: ‘The man who is sit- 
ting under this card is the best dressed 
man in town. He has on a pair of 
our Plymouth Rock $3.00 pants.’ 
The president of the road immediately 
wrote us a letter, intimating that he 
himself might have been a victim, and 
we at once withdrew the card. And 
that is the only card that has ever been 
taken out of our cars.” 

“ Of course, like the special position 
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Finger Tipped Glove, S. H. & M. Skirt 
Binding, Price Baking Powder, Heinz’s 
Pickles, Rising Sun Stove Polish.” 

‘*Who is the largest street car ad- 
vertiser in this country ?’’ 

‘* The largest amount of money ex- 
pended in one year was paid by Stew- 
art, Howe & May, of New York City, 
for the S. H. & M. Skirt Binding— 
about $100,000. The largest continu- 
ous general advertiser is the ‘Sapolio’ 
people. ‘hey have been in the cars 
now about twelve years. My contract 
made for the ‘ Sapolio’ business about 
three years ago, and covering a num- 
ber of years’ continuous service, is per- 
haps the largest advertising order ever 





“ALL ABOARD,” 


of the newspaper, you have preferred 
territory ?” 

‘*Choice of position does not pre- 
vail with us to the extent that governs 
most other classes of advertising,” an- 
swered Mr. Kissam. ‘‘ Of course the 
larger and more popular cities are the 
first pick of the general advertiser, who 
is our principal patron. But most of 
the articles advertised are common ne- 
cessities, and their appeal is as valid 
in New Orleans as in Detroit. To il- 
lustrate: Take the names of some of 
our leading customers, They are Ivory 
Soap, Allcock’s Plasters, Hoff’s Malt 
Extract, Sapolio, The Boston Rubber 
Shoe, Ever Ready Dress Stays, Kayser 


given, and it did not take Mr. Ward 
and myself over half an hour to closeit.’’ 

‘‘On what basis does the general 
advertiser usually make up his mind to 
use the street cars?” I asked. ‘Is it 
a question of individual decision ?” 

** Well—sometimes it is and some- 
times it is not. Several of the largest 
general patrons we carry prefer the 
daily newspaper, but keep constantly 
in the street carsasa reminder. Some- 
times we get a client who uses very 
little other space while he is running a 
liberal order in the street cars. As a 
general thing, however, street car ad- 
vertising is placed in combination with 
other mediums. in, some firms 
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do not use the street cars until after 
their business has become well known 
to the public through the columns of 
the big dailies, weeklies and other 
periodical mediums. As a pure re- 
minder, there is absolutely nothing so 
direct and striking as a card in a street 
car. Asan introducer it is largely a 
question of selection. Some articles 
can be unquestionably forced into a 
popular sale through the use of transit 
lines alone. Others achieve better re- 
sults when assisted by other methods. 
As to the general value of the street 
cars, and their perm inent place among 
advertising methods, there is no longer 
any question. They are with many 
of the largest firms first choice equally 
with the newspaper, and the number 
of their adherents is growing yearly.” 

‘* What effect has the street car had 
on general billboard display ?” 

“Both classes of advertising are 
necessarily of the nature of signs ; and 
there is thus a certain competition be- 
tween them. Very frequently a man 
who comes to me for estimates is figur- 
ing on the billboards at the same time. 

-It is a comparative question. The bill- 
board is the much larger display, but 
you must go / it to see it oftentimes 
or at least take more or less care to 
notice it. I think the advantage of lo- 
cation is with the street car. We use 
billboards ourselves to some extent, 
and have a very fine poster service on 
the stations of the Brooklyn ‘L’ 
road. This is so good because the 
boards are all in first-class positions 
and are watched and kept clean. Itis 
a special billposting service that has 
all the advantages and none of the dis- 
advantages of the general system, Still 
I don’t want to be quoted as down on 
the billboard. It is part of the great 
work of advertising. I sometimes at- 
tend a meeting of the Sphinx Club here 
in New York, an association that I 
think is well named, as it is composed 
wholly of men interested in advertising 
problems. None of us have guessed 
the riddle fuily yet.” 

‘*Do you consider that by the nature 
of its essential elements advertising is 
likely to remain a part of the fabric of 
commercialism ?” 

‘* Unquestionably it is an e tablished 
business. There is no doubt about 
that. It is almost impossible to recall 
a period of modern history when there 
was no advertising. The chief feature 
to-day is simply the vast improvement 
in methods and ideas which has fos- 


tered the largely increased outlay of 
the past decade or two. I think this 
outlay has created a new demand, the 
demand to advertise, which must be 
kept up with. ‘That is the history of 
most large concerns that have tried to 
stop. When a new trend of ideas, or 
changed conditions will annul the force 
of advertising I can not predict, but the 
end is not in sight yet ; and the spirit 
of the time will have to change very 
considerably before advertising as a 

rt of business policy will be regarded 
with decreased favor. The present is 
an age of advertising, the first in a 
genuine sense the world has ever seen. 
It is the main dominating force, looked 
at as an outside element or attribute in 
commercialism to-day, not only in this 
country but all over civilization. I be- 
lieve that it is necessary under existing 
conditions. I don’t care how big a 
man is, his name is soon forgotten if 
he does not keep it before the public.” 

I asked Mr. Kissam at this point a 
question about his other great natural 
rival—the daily newspaper. 

He paused a moment or two, for he 
had been talking pretty rapidly, and 
then said with deliberation : 

‘Of course in the case of so impor- 
tant a thing as the advent of the street 
car system, there is always more or less 
opposition on the part of the daily news- 
papers. In certain cities the press has 
several times taken the ground that we 
were robbing them of business when 
we began our work. But the results 
have consistently proven otherwise. As 
a matter of fact, in large cities where 
we have developed a list of local pat- 
rons, these have actually increased their 
appropriations in the newspapers, or 
in the case of new concerns have be- 
come newspaper advertisers. I know 
of instances where we have created 
business for the local papers that they 
never had before our coming. It is 
my experience that one medium fre- 
quently helps another. Good results 
obtained from other methods have 
brought me customers, and vice versa.” 

‘*What is the extent of street car 
advertising in the United States?” 

‘*There are less than half a dozen 
places of any importance in the coun- 
try that are not covered. The city of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, is the only one 
that comes to my mind at this moment. 
The railroad people there want such a 
high price for the privilege that no one 
will pay it.” 

‘‘ Are rentals going up?” 
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**No, the cost of street car adver- 
tising franchises is decreasing of ne- 
cessity, simply because they have been 
too high. For several years the com- 
panies have been demanding so much 
money for their privileges, owing to 
the competition, that they gradually 
got them up toa prohibitive figure. I 
made a number of reductions in our 
rentals last year, and am still doing so. 
There is now a recognized value for 
street car space that is becoming stand- 
ard. I can not get the advertiser to pay 
more for space because Idoso. The 
general scale of terms is bound to ad- 
just itself. The terms of the street car 
companies were higher three years ago 
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that has a chain of offices, and we sell 
advertising space outside of our office 
centers, only in cities where we know 
the service to be exceptionally good.” 
‘* What are the prospects for ’98 ?” 
‘‘ From my own standpoint they are 
exceptionally favorable. If I close 
one-third of the contracts promised, 
our space will be at a premium by the 
Ist of March. The space in a street 
car is very limited, and I have only to 
close an average of about twenty gen- 
eral contracts to fill all the space I 
have to sell. This is not such a hard 
matter, with any sort of prosperous 
times. There are, of course, certain 
cities that sell better than others. But 








A STREET CAR IN INDIA. 


than they are to-day all over the coun- 
try. The only exceptions are the small- 
er and less important points controlled 
by men who are hungry for business, 
and will accept terms that are sacri- 
ficial of their interests. ‘| his has some- 
times affected us in the minds of the 
general advertiser when laying his 
plans. He reasons if he can get alower 
rate (in reality a higher one) in such 
places, ours ought to be the same. 
Our system is the only one of its kind 
in the United States. With our fourteen 
branch offices located in the largest 
cities of the country, our service is 
good, because it is always watched. 
We are practically the only concern 





there is no certain rule for this. We 
had a very poor business in Denver, 
owing to the hard times out there, up 
to a few months ago, and now our cars 
are all filled again.” 

‘* To what extent is street car adver- 
tising used in foreign countries ?” 

‘* There is no such thing as system, 
or any such general plan as we have 
here, over in Europe. In the first 
p’ace there are few surface rail lines, 
and no elevated ones. The advertising 
in the larger cities is almost entirely on 
the out-ide of the tram-cars and omni- 
buses. The windows have transparent 
signs pasted on them that are to be 
read from both sides. Of course we 
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would not stand that over here. We 
may come to it. There are surface 
roads of horse cars in all the larger 
cities of India in which advertisements 
are placed. I was asked some time 
ago to accept the American agency for 
these, and several European lines of 
tram-cars and ’buses in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Switzerland, but the 
people here don’t understand the ad- 
vertising situation over there, and I 
have never yet been able to place any 
important business. The whole system 
of advertising is different. We had a 
branch office in London for two years, 
but it never paid us. Our street cars 
and general methods of local popular 
transit are vastly superior to any other 
in the world. There are no cables in 
Europe except on a few Swiss mount- 
ains, for the tourist, and the trolley is 
almost unknown.’’—W,. £, Mason, in 
Profitable Advertising. 


A “PRUDENTIAL” TALE. 


Mr. Sam E. Whitmire, of New 
York City, sends to PRINTERS’ INK the 
story given below. The Little School- 
master is inclined to think it a fairy 
tale, but that fact does not at all detract 
from its interest : 

Readers of magazines are familiar with the 
big ads of the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
Newark, N. J., introducing a picture of its 
main offices imbedded in the rock of Gibral- 
tar. This advertising is considered clever, 
but the company’s newest idea is, [ believe, 
even better. The idea is to get the largest 
office buildings in each city named “ The 
Prudential.”” Wherever it could find a grand 
building proposed it has made offers to loan 
—, to push the work, provided its name 
would be placed on the building. It comes 
to me froma reliable source that the company 
has loaned $200,000 for three years, to be paid 
back in annual installments of $66,666, with- 
out interest, for the building of a great office 
structure in Atlanta, Ga., to be called “ The 
Prudential.’”? There is a guarantee that this 
name will be retained for ten years. 

Mr. Orth Stein, of Atlanta, says such a loan 
could undoubtedly be placed in that city at 
four per cent, without conditions, and the in- 
terest reduced by repayments of principal 
would amount to about $16,000 for the three 
years, Thus the company pays $130 amonth 
for attaching its name for ten years toa build- 
ing which, it is said, will be the most elegant 
in the South. After the building has been 
called “ The Prudential” for a decade it will 
be almost impossible to change it to some- 
thing else. All the stationery and advertise- 
ments of its hundreds of occupants will bear 
“ Prudential,” and it is safe to say the build- 
ing will always be known by that name. I 
was told in Newark the other day that the 
Prudential people are looking for other loca- 
tions where they can make liberal loans for 
the purpose of putting their name on im- 
pressive buildings. 


—__~o»———__ 
Tue watchmaker need not try to get his 
advertising on tick. 


HELPING THE RETAILER TO 
ADVERTISE, 


In PRINTERS’ INK of December 29, 
1897, and January 5, 1898, attention 
was called to theinczeasing tendency of 
manufacturers to help the retailers who 
buy from them to do effective adver- 





You will have 
to be contented 
with the same 


piano. Itcosts too much to be 
often replaced by another and is 
very hard to exchange. You 
want the best piano that is be- 
ing made to-day if it is to be 
satisfactory in future days. 
“a %? 0 
wn” Pianos 
are the Pianos of t>-day, their 
reputation is being won now — 
the instruments being made now. 
They do not live on 

tion gained in other Gays. ile 
the “CROWN” surpasses all 
other pianos in the quality of its 
parts, italso excels them in giv- 
ing at will perfect imitations of 
theharp, mandolin, banjo, gui- 
tar, etc., which to many affords 
a great relief tothe monotonous 
sweetness of the piano-tone. The 
key board can also be used as a J) 
silent Practice Clavier with per- J] 
fect piano touch. 





tising. Even piano manufacturers are 
awakening to the necessity of doing 
this; and here is shown a reduced re- 
production of one in a series of adver- 
tisements which the maker of the 
Crown Piano (Geo. P. Bent. Chicago) 
has constructed for the use of the retail 
dealers handling his product. 
> - 
COST MANY A PILL, 


Many good stories are told at the expense 
of progressive Americans who have pushed 
their way into the most exclusive British so- 
ciety. The late Lord Beauchamp pronounced 
his name as if it were spelt Beecham. Once 
when he had a house party at Madresfield 
Court, an American lady present was so en- 
raptured with the beauty of the house and 
grounds that she exclaimed to her host: 
“Oh, Lord Beauchamp, what a lot of pills 
you must have sold to pay for all this !’— 
National Advertiser. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Has a paid circulation 
of more than 


700,000 copies 


each issue (725,415 for December) 


Its advertising rate is $5.00 per line for each 
insertion. There are many cheaper mediums, 
but they cost morein the end. They appeal to 
the same public, but they do not cover the 
field so thorcughly nor so well. To advertise 
in several such publications would cost more 
than to advertise in the LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. But the advertiser would cover 
the same ground several times, thus being 
obliged to pay for profitless duplication, and 
he would fail to cover the whole field in 
the manner in which THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, and it alone, can cover it. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


New YorRK: CuIcaco: 

Mr. Spaulding Mr. Balmer 
Metropolitan Life Building | 508 Home Insurance Building 
Madison Ave. and 23d St. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 
THE GREATEST CENTER OF POPULATION IN THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 








A LESSON IN ADVERTISING. 


A wholesaler in this city had one of the 
brightest and most impressive res on ad- 
vertising read to him by a country merchant 
last week that he has ever heard in his life, 
This country merchant is not one of the or- 
dinary merchants. He is a character in his 
way, a Hibernian, and with his full share of 
the proverbial wit. This merchant lives ina 
small city of the State, and buys the better 

rt of his goods in this city. e was inona 

uying trip; and passing a wholesale house, 
he observed ag a! napkins in the windows. 
He went into look at them, for he had sale 
for such things in his store. : 

“An’ do ye have paper napkins to sell?” 
he asked of the wee esaler. He did have 
them, he said. ‘‘ An’ how the devil do I 
knowin’ that ye have paper napkins to sell, 
if I don’t come down here and happen to see 
them in the windy? Why don’t ye till a 
man ye have +. napkins? Why don’t 

e advertise in the Commercial Bulletin ? 

in we’d know what ye had to sell.” The 

merchant told him that he did advertise in 
the Bulletin, which was true. 

* Ah, yis,” said the merchant, ‘“ An’ how 
do ye AP ne no Ye put a cut of yer build- 
in’ in the paper. Now, what the divil do I 
be wantin’ to see the cut o’ yer building 
or? Idon’tcare for yer old buildin’. I¢’s 


what’s in yer buildin’ that interests me. If 
ye have pa napkins, say ye have paper 
napkins, and don’t be a showin’ us a picture 
of your big sthore. That’s the way I’m a 
goin’ to sell these paper napkins I am buyin’ 
of zs I put an advertisement in me paper 
at home to till the people of me town thet I 
have paper napkins to sell and the price they 
have to pay for thim, and be the powers they 
come and buy them.” This wholesaler told 
me that he had more good advertising sense 
rubbed into him in ten minutes by this mer- 
chant than he had found in books in the 
past ten years.—Hardware Trade. 
——_ +> —__—_. 


FIRST PAID ADWRITER IN AMERICA, 
As nearly as can be discovered, the late 
nny Cy Raymond, of the New York 7imes, 
was the first regularly employed adwriter 
in America. He himself related the fact 
that, in his early career in New York, he se- 
cured what he “ deemed a first-class engage- 
ment, to write daily a fan advertisement 
of some vegetable pills which had just been 
invented, and which were to be commended 
to public favor every morning in the dail 
journals by being ingeniously connected wit 
some leading event of the day, for which 
service, which cost me, perhaps, ten minutes 
of daily labor, I received the sum of fifty 


cents.” —Newspaperdom. 
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Query! 


Who ever saw a 
poor newspaper 
advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK ? 















Another!! 


Is my paper 


advertised in PrRinTeERS’ INK ? 


A third!!! 


Why? 
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WEEKLY’S SPACE VALUE. 


ITS WORTH TO GENERAL ADVERTISERS IN THE- 
ORY AND PRACTICE. 


There is not a weekly paper in existence 
to-day, aside from the class journals, that a 
judicious advertiser can afford to use; for 
there are dailies enough to absorb his appro- 
priation, and for every dollar he will invest 
the daily gives greater and better service 
than the weekly can afford.—Printers’ Ink. 

This is an extract from an address deliv- 
ered by George P. Rowell before the Sphinx 
Club, an association of advertising men in 
New York City, the subject of which was 
“ The Relative Advertising Value of Daily, 
Weekly and Monthly Publications.” 

This advice, originally given to the Sphinx- 
ites, has been reiterated in Printers’ Inx for 
the benefit Cg advertisers everywhere. 
Apparently Mr, Rowell is sincere in his 
lief that a judicious advertiser can not afford 
to use any weekly paper in the country, 
aside from class journals. Yet he ignores 
this belief in advertising his Ripans Tabules. 
Publishers who know of the dividends earned 
by the Royal Baking Powder Company will 
be inclined to smile at Mr. Rowell’s cocksure- 
ness in labeling that company an injudicious 
advertiser, and to regard as slightly pre- 
sumptuous his telling the Royal em | 
Powder Company, Scott & Bowne, C. I. H 
& Company, J. C. Ayer & Company, and 
other general advertisers that they have 
been throwing their money away on the coun- 
try weeklies. 

he experience of advertisers who have 
something to sell to everybody proves the 
very opposite of Mr. Rowell’s theory, for he 
can not name one general advertiser of na- 
tional reputation who has not made use of the 
country weekly and deemed it necessary to 
his success. 

Mr. Rowell advances some queer notions in 
support of histheory. He says weeklies are 
not as carefully read as dailies ; that ** many 
excellent weeklies are taken from force of 
habit and are put aside without i 
glanced at, and sometimes without beipg.ce 
much as removed from their wrappers.” The 
proportion of newspaper readers that habitu- 
ally subscribe and pay for papers they do not 
read and do not take from the wrappers is so 
small that it is not a factor in determining 
the value of space in weeklies. Weak human 
nature refuses to keep on buying things for 
which it has no use. 

Mr. Rowell says that the appearance of a 
modern dry goods advertisement “in a 
weekly paper at the present day, is owing 
solely to the revival of an old-time idea that 
the weekly must possess some special value. 
All the teachings of every-day experience go 
to show that it does not.”” Thus, according to 
Mr. Rowell, John W ker is spending a 
tidy bit of money every year advertising his 
great Philadelphia store in the weekly papers 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware 

ublished within a radius of fifty miles of 
Philadelphia simply because he hangs to an 
“ old-time idea” in spite of the “ teachings 
of every-day experience.’’ Poor Mr, Wana- 
maker! P 

“The advertiser who advertises only in 
daily papers has a much better chance of 
success than the advertiser who advertises 
only in monthlies or only in weeklies,’’ says 
Mr. Rowell. That depends, however, on 
what the advertiser has to sell. The adver- 
tiser who advertised hay rakes in a daily to 
the exclusion of weekly newspapers and ag> 
ricultural journals would be inclined to sa 
when he counted the returns that Mr. Ro 








did not know what he was talking about. 
No advertiser of sense, with an article of 
general use to sell, expects nowadays to cover 
any field thoroughly by using the weekly 
without the daily, or vice versa. He uses 
both because only by, so doing can he cover 
city and country, large towns and villages. 
One is as indispensable as the other; both 
work together. The field of the weekly is as 
distinct as it ever was, and good country 
weeklies of 1,500 or 2,000 or more circulation 
offer and give for the money as profitable 
service to the general advertiser of an article 
for general use as the small city daily. 

**Were it not,” says Mr. Rowell, “ for 
those who cling to the obsolete idea of its 
value, the weekly would pass away more 
quickly than it is now doing. The weeklies 
will soon cease to exist except as trade and 
class papers and to special i 
and communities not large enough to support 
a daily.” 

How an idea to which a good many people 
cling can possibly be obsolete doesn’t appear, 
and the number of people who believe in the 
weekly, who take it and read it and advertise 
in it, hasn’t grown appreciably less, but has 
rather increased during the past decade. Nor 
will the weekly cease to exist so long as 
people retain an interest in their own com- 
munities and a desire to know what is taking 
place among people they know and know 
about.—Newspaperdom, Jan. 6, 1898. 


PAINE’S CELERY COMPOUND. 
Paine’s Celery Compound, one of the most 
striking examples of the possibilities in the 

advertising of a worthy article, will soon 
fore citizens of Binghamton with more of its 
surprising and convincing testimonials. The 
plan of advertising adopted by the Wells- 
Richardson company, that of publishing tes- 
timonials from famous persons, who, feeling 
the need of a nerve tonic, have found in 
Paine’s remedy tone and je om iving 
roperties that were so needed, has borne 
ruit in the wonderful sales the remedy has 








being attained.—Binghamton (N. Y.) Leader. 


er 
SUCCESS IN “*STRIKING” TITLES, 

The value of a striking title to an article or 
a story is understood by no American peri- 
odical so well as the Ladies’ Home Fournail, 
writes ‘a New York correspondent. It has 
made its titles famous by their uniqueness. 
Its **Side-Talks With Girls,’”’ “‘ Heart to 
Heart Talks” and “* Unknown Wives of Well 
Known Men”? have been ridiculed and para- 

hrased from one end of the country to the 
other. But it has all been grist for the Phila- 
delphia periodical, Just now the title of 
*“*The Inner Experiences of a Cabinet Mem- 
ber’s Wife” is attracting attention. 





NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE NAMES 
ILLUSTRATED. 
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AT HOME 


Leading Newsdealers continue to give expression to the 
increased demand for 


Tue New Yorx Times. 


Newsdealer Levenberg, 43d Street and Eighth Avenue: 
‘‘ THE NEW YorK TIMEs is gaining in circulation.” 

Newsdealer Lippman, West Broadway and Broome Street : 
‘“‘THe NEw York TIMEs is going better than it ever did 
before.” 

Newsdealer Mrs. Emden, 408 Fourth Avenue: “‘I will 
have to increase my order for THE NEw York Times. The 
demand is still increasing.” 

Newsdealer Garvey, 89 University Place: ‘‘I have been 
obliged to increase my order for THE NEw YorRK TIMEs every 
week for the last three weeks.” 

Newsdealer Landes, N. E. corner Fourteenth Street and 
Sixth Avenue. ‘‘I have just added to my order for THE NEw 
York Times. It is selling well.” 

Newsdealer Merlis, Third Avenue, near Seventh Street : 
“IT sold all the Times I had on my stand this morning. 
That’s the way the TIMES goes.” 

Newsdealer H, Colman, S. E. corner 42d Street and 
Madison Avenue: ‘‘ The sale of THE New York TIMES 
is continually increasing at my stand.” 

Newsdealer Banker, S. E. corner Eleventh Street and 
Sixth Avenue: ‘‘ The sales of THE New YorkK TIMES at 
my stand have increased 100 per cent.” 

Newsdealer Applebaum, N.E. corner Ninth Street and 
Sixth Avenue; ‘* THE New York TIMEs has almost doubled 
in sales during the last year at my stand.” 

Newsdealer Supowitz, 19th Street and Fourth Avenue: 
‘*T have run short several days this week and I-will have to 
increase my order for THE NEW YorK TIMEs.” 

Newsdealer Rozoff, N. E. corner Ninth Avenue and 47th 
Street : ‘‘ In all my experience in newsdealing I have never sold 
so many copies of THz New York TImEs as I do now.” 

Newsdealer Holder, 72d Street and Amsterdam Avenue : | 
‘‘Iam selling more copies of the TimEs than I ever did | 
before. We have three boys serving routes. One of these boys 
served three copies of the Times last year and he now serves 
thirty-three copies. Altogether we.are selling three times as 
many copies of the T1MEs as we did last year.” { 


Tue New York TIMEs. 
“ All the News That's Fit to Print.” 
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DEPARTMENT 


$0004 OOFO F008 Ceeees 


There is no charge for ii 


‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


yy send to this department advertisements, a. a, extn 


f PRINTERS’ INK ma: 
logues or or Plans for advertisi: =f AS many as 
it. PRINTERS’ 


OF CRITICISM. 


wpe will receive full, honest, 
“ pays the freight.’ 


oOo Co se sees boesed 





From L. Lehman & Co., cash gro- 
cers, of Trenton, N. J., I have about 
the best lot of grocery ads that I have 
seen’ for many a day. They tell the 
news about the store just as if it was 
news, and just as if the writer was 
sure people wanted to know it. 

Every one of the ads is dated, and 
every one has a list of prices. The 
ads are plainly set with a straight rule 
border in six-inch single-column space. 
There is a distinct black head-line, fol- 
lowed by talk in double-leaded pica or 
long primer, with the prices following 
in nonpareil. 

I believe that no other display had 
been devised that is equal to this for 
retail advertising. 

The addition of attractive pictures, 
if they were well made and well se- 
lected, would add effectiveness, but 
they are not absolutely necessary. 





Thursday, Oct. 28th, 


A Carload of 
Canned Corn 


(600 cases) came in on Tuesday. There are 
two qualities ; the very finest is put up under 
“Our Own” brand, which means that there 
can be no better; the other is an excellent 
quality of cactus corn. To make it worth 
while for housekeepers to lay in their winter 
suppl + before Canned Corn advances in price, 
we se 


What’s for 
Breakfast ? 


This market is full of ongpettions that help 
out the perplexed housew 

The finest home-cured Bacon, cut in the 
thinnest of thin slices, without a bit of rind 
or waste, frying deliciously "4 and ap ppe- 
tizing, we sell at 15 cents the But it’s 
not ordinary Bacon. 


A Few 
Bargains. 

It seems funny to talk of bargains in a 
store where everything's a bargain. But 
sometimes we have just a few things left that 


we’re glad to clear out to. make room for 
larger stocks and other kinds. 





Friday, Oct. 29th. 





Saturday, Oct. 30th. 





Thursday, Nov. rth. 


The Daily 
Story 


In our advertisements is only a short chapter 
out of the store’s big book. We only tell 
part, not because it’s so very special, but be- 
cause there’s no room to tell all. Here are 
nine BESTS—there are none better in this 
store or any other: 


The very BEST Dairy Butter, 


The very BEST XXXX _. 
. per 12-lb. bag. 

The very BEST Blended aoe. 
(State House), 38c. per Ib. 
The very BEST 60c. Tea grown, 


47¢. per Ib. 
The very BEST Canned Corn, 

9c. per can. 
The very BEST Canned Tomatoes, 


10c. per can, 
The very BEST Pork Roasts, 
8c. per Ib. 
The very BEST Sugar-Cured Hams, 
roc. per Ib. 
The very BEST Cleaned Currants, 
gc. per Ib. package. 


And Star Coupons until Christmas. 


2sc. per lb, 





LEHMAN’S MARKET, 
Broap AND ACADEMY STREETS. 





*,* 
David G. Ray, editor of the Odserver, 
Corsicana, Texas, sends me the follow- 
ing advertisement of his paper, and 
asks me how I like it : 


THE CORSICANA OBSERVER 
IS NOT 

“The oldest paper in Texas,” 

“The largest paper in Texas,” 

% The most widely circulated paper in 
Texas,” 

© The prettiest paper in Texas,” 

“The most influential paper in Texas ;” 


but 
IT IS 


Forty-two years old, 

Firmly established in every way, 

Found always in hundreds of homes, 

Frank in expression of views, 

First-class in commercial credit, 

A long life of upright dealin has given it 
an influence unusual for a weekly paper. 

Its readers are its friends. 

Advertising in it pays. 

Dairy Courter-Licur, established 1892. 

Ask R. G. Dun & Co., or any bank, as to 
its social, political and g 

OBSERVER PUBLISHING CO., 
Corsicana, TEx. 
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I like it. 

I don’t like it. 

The last half of it is all right 

The first half ‘‘ is not.” 

It doesn’t interest me at all to know 
what the Odserver “is not.” It isnot 
the Ladies’ Home Fournal or the New 
York 7imes, or a lump of green cheese, 
ora map of the Klondike. There are 
several hundreds of thousands of things 
that it ‘*is not.” 

People are not interested in what it 
“is not.” The Observer will have its 
hands full if it can get people interested 
in what ‘‘it is.’ That is enough to 
ask of them. 

There are several things that the 
Observer is that ought to be in its list 
and are not. Isuppose that it is issued 
in editions of more or less certain size, 
and the exact size of these editions is the 
most interesting bit of information it 
can give to advertisers. One of the 
very first things that any advertiser 
wants to know about a paper is the size 
of its editions. 

The other day there were in my of- 
fice Mr. Spaulding, of Harper's Ba- 
zar, and Mr. Spaulding, of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. I had just given Mr. 
Spaulding, of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, an order for the insertion of a 
full-page advertisement in the 725,000 
copies of his March issue, at a cost of 
$4,000, Mr. Spaulding, of Harper's 
Bazar, was willing to have something 
of a similar nature happen to his paper. 
He said his rate was comparatively 
low—75 cents a line. 

I said: ‘‘ Perhaps the price is all 
right, but what do I get for it?” 

‘*You get advertising in Harfer’s 
Bazar.” 

“*Yes; but how much advertising 
doI get in Harper's Bazar—to how 
many women will Harpers Bazar 
carry my announcement ?” 

‘*We don’t tell you that.” 

And there you are. 

He further said that it didn’t make 
any difference how many copies of a 
paper were printed, that the advertis- 
ing must pay or not pay; the only way 
to tell was to try. 

That argument would be distinctly 
unanswerable if the advertiser were 
after direct results. 

When an ad is about an article of 
general consumption and general sale, 
where the demand among consumers 
must be stimulated, so that the dealer 
would send in his order to the manu- 
facturer, then circulation is the only 


thing that the advertiser can figure on. 
He can’t tell whether any one paper 
brings profitable results unless he is 
using only that one paper, and even 
then it would be very difficult, if not 
impossible, 

he general advertiser wants to know 
how many people are going to see his 
advertisement, or, at least, how many 
will have an opportunity of seeing it. 
In other words he wants to know how 
many copies are going to be printed 
and circulated. 

For the sale of goods to women 
there are five publications that I believe 
give more for the money invested than 
any other five publications, These are : 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, the Ladies’ 
World,the Woman's Home Companion, 
the Delineator and the Christian Her- 
ald, 

These five papers give a circulation 
of nearly two and a quarter millions. 
I do not believe that any one of them 
could be taken out of the list and an- 
other paper substituted without de- 
creasing the value of the group. If 
anybody thinks that I am wrong about 
this I shall be glad to hear from him, 
I am open to conviction. 

* % 
* 

Some man who is ashamed of his 
name, but who lives in West Newton, 
Pa., and says he is a reader of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, sent me the following, which 
he says is an ad, and asks for my criti- 
cism on it; 


ATTRACTIONS. 

New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
markets contribute much to the immense 
stock of holiday supplies at 

CUMMINGS’ 112 Main Street. 








It doesn’t properly belong in this 
department because it isn’t an ad. The 
man who published it simply spoiled 
so much newspaper space. It isn’t bad 
or good. There isn’t anything about 
it to criticise because there isn’t any- 
thing of it. If it had simply said, 
‘*Cummings, 112 Main street, dealer 
in ——” (whatever he is dealer in), it 
would have been better. 

An advertisement ought to be newsy 
and suggestive. 

If this man has New York oysters, 
Philadelphia chickens and Baltimore 
ducks in his stock, together with the 
necessary chestnuts and celery and 
other fixings to give these birds prac- 
tical holiday usefulness, he ought to 
say so in the ad. A vivid description 
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the pery of the second part agrees with the 
rty o 


of some of these things would make 
me a good deal hungrier for them than 
the announcement as it was made. 

If you haven’t anything to say, don’t 
spend money saying it in the newspa- 

. You can go out in your own 

ck yard and say it cheaper and it 
will do just as much good. Better be 
like the man who ‘‘had no sing to say 
and couldn’t be persuaded to say it.” 

Much of the advertising I see re- 
minds me of the story of the lawyer and 
the witness. . 

The lawyer asked: ‘‘ What did you 
say then?”’ 

Witness : ‘* Nothing.” 

Lawyer: ‘‘ State the exact words in 
which you said nothing.” } ' 

I can state the exact words in which 
a great many advertisers say nothing. 

* # 
¥ 
York, Pa., Dec. 28, 1897. 

Charles Austin Bates: 

My Dear Sir—Here’s a few ads which tell 
about a mew business written by a mew man. 

The ads and the ideas in setting up the 
type are my own. Of course, I think they 
are all right, at least it’s the best I could do. 
If you criticise them favorably it’s your own 
fault, for I’ve studied your criticisms for 
th.ee years, andI must say you are the con- 
trariest man I’ve ever read about, not that 
you are really contrary, but you are so en- 
tirely different, and you have so many practi- 
cal thoughts that others never seem to say or 
think of ; in other words, you don’t seem to 
be governed by what other people say. Hence 
my great esteem for any criticism you choose 
to make of the inclosed efforts. I am, one 
of your pupils. Very sincerely, 

Jack P. O’Mattey. 

Mr. O’Malley has a trading stamp 
scheme. Inthe matter that he sends 
me is the following Memorandum of 
Agreement, which seems to tell the 
whole story of the trading stamp idea: 
WE MAKE BUSINESS HUM, INCREASE MER- 

CHANTS’ TRADE AND BRING IN CASH. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT. 


dbididedCi sted 189 

Tuts AGREEMENT, by and between Bene- 
dict, Jackson & Company, Syracuse, | i oe 
parties of the first part, and...... ei takbes 
o party of the second part. 

Witnesseth, That the said party of the first 
part, for the ideration hereinafter men- 
tioned, agrees with the party of the second 

rt to perform in a faithful manner the fol- 
owing: To print in the Directory of their 
Subscribers’ Book the name, business and 
address of the party of the second part. To 
deliver to the homes of the people of 
copies of said books, soliciting their trade, 
and to instruct and explain to them how they 
are to use the same, and keep a correct list of 
the names and addresses of all persons to 
whom the samme are delivered. To advertise 
the said party of the second part in at least 
one daily paper of this city every month for 
a year, and in every way to use their best en- 
deavor to promote the business interest and 
tradeof party-of thesecond part. And 





pa the first part, in consideration of 
the faithful performance of the foregoing, to 
receive from the party of the first part a suf- 
ficient amount of Trading Bank Checks to 
supply all persons who may call for them. 
The checks to be given out only as follows: 
One check to be given for each and every ten 
cents represented in a bona fide purchase 
from the jad of the second part, ten checks 
for one dollar, etc., the checks to be given 
when the purchases are F onan for, provided 
bills do not run over ten days, in which case 
—~ of the second part can at his option re- 
use to give checks. To pay party of the first 
part fi ny cents per Finis dg for all checks 
used, ‘o make weekly settlements for each 
page used or given out. Toco-operate in 
every way possible with party of the first 
part to promote the best interests of all the 
merchants named in the book. To display 
“* We Give Trading Bank Checks” in a con- 
spicuous place in their store. 

The parties of the first and second part 
mutually agree that this agreement shall re- 
main in force one year from above date. 

These Bank Checks are thoro tected, 
and infringers will be prosecuted sates . 

BENEDICT, Jacmeen & Company. 


KINDLINGS FOR A BUSINESS FIRE. WE FURNISH 
THE FUEL TO MAKE THE POT BOIL. 


It’s an old scheme in a new form, 
and, like all things that are purely 
schemes, is sure to. be short lived. 

The trading stamp idea has been 
quite popular all over the country, and 
nearly all large cities have been worked. 

It has generally followed that the 
merchants who have gone into it have 
been more or less dissatisfied after a 
short experience with it. They have 
found that it really produced no new 
trade, but resulted, to a large extent, 
in giving away part of their profit to 
their regular trade, which is not only 
unnecessary but expensive. 

It grieves me to think that Mr. 
O'Malley has studied my criticisms for 
three years and can still do no better 
advertising than hedoes. Most of the 
ads that have been sent me contain no 
more information about the trading 
stamp idea than the one I reproduce: 


** Even the Dogs Bark at Us.”’ 
Compliments of the Season. 


To our friends, the buying public, and all 
cash buyers who ask for trading checks. 
You know us and we know you. 500 presents 
given away to date. 

YORK TRADING ASSO'N. 


The scheme is one that must be ex- 
plained if it is going to be successful, 
and even though I don’t believe in the 
plan, I can see how it might be very 
attractively advertised. The ads tell 
practically nothing about the way the 
plan is operated. 
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| JOHN D, SPRECKLES, 2 W. S. LEAKE, 
PROPRIETOR. MANAGER. 











Best Staff of Correspondents! 
Best News Service! 
Best Local Equipment! 








-»» THE seas 


San Francisco Call 


} 











The Great Family Paper. 

Into the Homes it Goes. 

Published every morning in the year. 
Circulation Exceeds 


50,000 Daily 


For sample copies, rates and 
further information, address, 


DAVID ALLEN, 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 


188 World Building, - - NEW YORK. 
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By Chas. 


Subscribers 
upon any subject discussed in this 





STORE MANAGEMENT. 
oan to get the full te bFrarent mary | by, ay he egies a 4 3 , and how to 


are invited to ask questions, sul 


bmit im for criticism, or to give their views 
department. Adi PRINTERS’ INK. 





F. Fones. 





Chas. F, Jones, care 





Mr. John E. Mayhew, whostates on 
his card that he is a writer of good ad- 
vertising, sends me an advertisement 
of Messrs. Barnard, Sumner & Put- 
nam Co., of Worcester, Mass. This 
advertisement had an attractive head- 
ing, but fully two-thirds of it is a list 
of goods in which general prices are 
quoted. Now, I have not very much 
faith in general prices, particularly for 
a dry goods store. The things that 
the people who read advertisements are 
looking for are specified quotations—a 


certain given article at a certain given 


price. This advertisement has in it 
more than one hundred items, most of 
which are so general in their nature that 
I do not think that anybody would be 
attracted to buy anything mentioned. 
The majority of the items read some- 
thing like this : 

‘*Imported trimmed millinery, $15 
to $25. 

‘Ostrich feather boas, $10 to $20. 

“French flannel dressing sacques, 
$3.50 to $7. 

‘* Eiderdown lounge robes, $3.50 to 
$10.50. 

** Silk-embroidered table centers, 
$1.50 to $15.” 

Now, an advertisement like this may 
be a good thing once in a great while, 
but as a regular thing I do not call it 
good advertising for a dry goods store. 
If the people in any community know 
very much about a store at all, they 
certainly know that it has merchandise 
at various prices. If your store is at 
all a representative one, you certainly 
have nearly every article at more than 
one price, varying according to the 
quality. Therefore, statements of this 
kind are, to my mind, a waste of space, 
talent and money. - The advertisement 
would be much more attractive to buy- 
ers if it described a certain hat trimmed 
in a certain way and sold at the given 
price, say, of $15, than the general 
statement that you have hats at all 
prices from $15 to $25. 

I think the store would be much 
more apt to do a better business if it 


described a certain silk embroidered p: 


table center, and told everything about 


this piece of merchandise, and stated 
that the price on this one article was 
$1.50, than to say in general terms, as 
has been done here, that the store sells 
table centers from $1.50 to $15.00. 

There are lots of businesses that ad- 
vertise for general returns that never 
expect to get a reply to any particular 
advertisement, but it is not so with the 
dry goods or department store. Their 
business is made up of sales every day. 
They can’t live this week on the sales 
that they are expecting next week or 
had last week. Every week must take 
care of itself. What the retail store 
wants is direct returns, returns that 
come from every advertisement. All 
their indirect advertising can be carried 
on successfully by selling good quality 
of merchandise, The newspaper must 
bring them direct returns. The mer- 
chandise which the lady takes home 
with her does the indirect advertising 
by giving satisfaction. 


* 
* 


One of the best advertisements which 
I have seen recently is a two-page an- 
nouncement which is being run by Mr. 
Dunn, advertising certain religious pub- 
lications. On one side of the pageisa 
map of a portion of the United States. 
The map is printed in colors, each 
color indicating the territory which is 
covered by a certain publication. For 
instance, the States covered by the 
Western Christian Advocate are tint- 
edin red. States covered by the Cen- 
tral Christian Advocate are tinted in 
blue. One mistake I see in this map 
is that four of the great lakes are all 
tinted in blue, which would seem to 
indicate that the Christian Advocate 
covered the lakes as well as the States 
of Kansas and Missouri. On the other 
side of this double-page advertisement 
is a series of questions and answers, 
headed ‘* Class in Geography.” These 
questions and answers are well ar- 
ranged-and give definite and clear in- 
formation, much better than is usually 
found in the advertising of religious 
apers. One other criticism I make 
regarding this particular advertisement, 
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and that is: it would be better if, 
instead of being printed on the two 
sides of one page, it should be printed 
on opposite pages, so that both parts of 
the advertisement could be looked at at 
once. As the map is colored this, how- 
ever, could not be done except at addi- 
tional expense, which would not, per- 
haps, be justified by the good secured. 
* # 
~ 

I recently had a talk with an adver- 
tising man who is supposed to know 
his business very thoroughly, and is 
considered by the business men as 
quite a man of prominence in his pro- 
tession. One thing that this advertising 
man said to me, however, appeared to 
me very queer. He said: ‘I never 
read any kind of an advertising publi- 
cation. I try to get all my knowledge 
from actual experience, and pay very 
little attention to what other people 
may say or think.” Now, [ would call 
this the statement of a bigoted man 
who evidently thought he knew it all, 
or could learn it all for himself, and 
that nobody else could tell him any- 
thing that he didn’t know or could not 
find out for himself. In my opinion the 
man does not exist who can not profit- 
ably examine into the opinionsand ex- 
periences of other people. I don't 
care how long you have lived or what 
you have done, you'll sometimes find 
that there are people who have had less 
experience than yourself who can give 
you pointers in some line. You may 
know ninety-nine out of one hundred 
facts about any business subject, but 
there is always some fellow that knows 
the other fact that you don’t know, 
and from whom youshould try to learn 
this fact, if you are wise and want to 
make your knowledge one hundred per 
cent perfect. Some other fellow may 
only know one thing about advertising 
to your ninety-nine things, and you 
may never find out this one thing unless 
you are of a disposition to consider 
what other people know. Take any 
profession in life. What would you 
think of a doctor who said that he had 
never read a doctor’s publication, or 
cared anything for the opinions and ex- 
perience of other doctors? I am very 
much of the opinion that such a doctor 
would be considered a fool, and would 
be apt to get little practice and be very 
likely to make very costly mistakes. 
Take any great doctor of to-day who 
has practiced, medicine for, say, twenty 
years, Of course this doctor hasin that 


twenty years learned a good many 
things from his own experience, but 
he has absorbed as many more things 
from the experience of other doctors ; 
and, in fact, without having the expe- 
rience of other doctors with which to 
compare his own experience, he would 
have undoubtedly had very great diffi- 
cuity in growing in the knowledge and 
practice of medicine. Now, an adver- 
tisement writer or a business man is in 
identically the same position. It does 
not make any difference to me what 
otier people’s opinions are, or whether * 
I agree with them or not, I am 
going to read every such opinion that I 
see printed anywhere. I am going to 
listen to every such opinion that I hear 
expressed anywhere. I may know that 
these things are altogether wrong from 
my ownexperience, but that fact does not 
debar me from profiting by them. We 
sometimes learn a good way to doa 
thing by having the poor way presented 
to us, so that we can see by. contrast 
the other side. y x 
& 


I believe the day is coming when 
every business, every profession and 
every matter of public interest will be 
advertised. Of course there are dif- 
ferent kinds of advertising, and when 
we come down to the facts in the case 
I do not know of any matter of public 
interest that is not now advertised in 
some way. The difficulty of it is that 
a great many of these matters are ad- 
vertised ina very poor way. In such 
a poor way, that in most cases, those 
who are doing the advertising hesitate 
themselves to admit that it is advertis- 
ing. In afew years, when advertising 
is better understood, I believe there is 
going to be a great deal more and bet- 
ter advertising in newspapers, maga- 
zines and other general lines, and less 
of the ordinary circularizing and other 
primitive methods. 

Talking about the different things 
that are advertised, I see that it is be- 
coming the style to criticise what is 
known as religious advertising. Re- 
cently Mr. Bates criticised pretty thor- 
oughly the advertising done by a cer- 
tain church, and I guess it is now my 
time to criticise the advertising of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Somebody sends me a big envelope 
full of circulars and booklets, gotten 
out by the 26th ward branch of the 
Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. The matter,which I have 
before me consists of about eight cir- 
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eral Bath,” are not more prominently 
identified in the display with the word, 
Ypsilanti. * * 

x 


culars, or folders, and two booklets. All 
of these advertisements are’attractively 
printed, and in a way are good adver- 
tisements, but I am afraid that the 
larger portion of the money spent on 


them is wasted, because I do not be-. 


lieve that the people whom the Young 
Men's Christian Association particu- 
larly wish to reach by these advertise- 
ments are going to read all these circu- 
lars and books. In looking at one of 
the little folders I find it is called 
‘**Terse Talks on Timely Topics.” On 
the inside I see three of the talks men- 
tioned. One subject is called ‘‘A 
Startling Question.” The next subject 
is called ‘‘A Midnight Cry,” and the 
third subject is called ‘‘ A Trembling 
Audience.” 

Now, it strikes me that the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is using 
very poor judgment in choosing names 
for these ‘* terse talks on timely topics.” 
For the life of me I could not guess what 
these three talks are going to be about 
from their names. Not knowing what 
the talks are going to be about, I am, 
naturally, not going to be interested in 
them. If a name had been given to 
the talk which would give me some 
idea what the talk was to be about, and 
if I happened to be iuterested in this 
subject, { think I would be likely to 
attend the meetings ; but I do not be- 
lieve that a circular of this kind is 
going to attract anybody to attend 
these Young Men’s meetings. There- 
fore, I call it a waste of advertising. 

* # 
* 


Mr. Donald J. McDonald, of De- 
troit, Mich., sends me a batch of 
advertisements which he has prepared 
for the Ypsilanti Mineral Bath Com- 
pany. These advertisements are very 
neat and well written. They are illus- 
trated with a border around and the 
word Ypsilanti, in a bold white letter 
on a darker background. Each ad- 
vertisement has in it the words, Rheu- 
matism, Blood and Skin Diseases, well 
displayed. There is one thing about 
the word Ypsilanti, and that is, it is 
so indelibly connected with Ypsilanti 
underwear, that in first looking at these 
advertisements before me, it struck me 
that I had received a batch of adver- 
tisements intended to state that Ypsi- 
lanti underwear was good to be worn 
by persons troubled with rheumatism, 
blood and skin diseases. I think that 
the mistake, if any exists, in “fH@Se°ad- 
vertisements, is that the words, ** Min- 


I recently read an editorial paragraph 
ina paper called Advertising Experi- 
ence, This paragraph said: 

“You can’t make the public see 
your side, until you see the public’s 
side, of your proposition.”’ 

This is very true. A great many 
advertisers, however, make the mistake 
in thinking that the public have no 
side to their advertising propositions. I 
believe that the more a man watches 
the opinions and the rights of the 
people who buy his goods, the more 
successful he will be in advertis- 
ing and selling these goods. The mis- 
sion of a retail merchant particularly is 
to sell the goods that the public want 
to buy. The retail merchant who ful- 
fills the desires of his customers is best 
fitted to make his own business a suc- 
cess. * * 

* 

Mr. Angus G. Wall, of Springfield, 
Ill., sends me a number of clippings of 
advertisements which he has written, 
and which have been used in the Iili- 
nois State Journal, Looking at these 
specimens from the standpoint of dis- 
play, I do not see anything but what 
can be favorably criticised. One thing 
that I notice is, that in the small ad- 
vertisements Mr. Wall has written, he 
makes them stand out very nicely by 
the use of borders which harmonize 
well with the type. He does not make 
the mistake of putting a big heavy bor- 
der around an advertisement set ina 
light-face type. Borders are good 
things to make display advertisements 
stand out in the paper, to make them 
more prominent than their fellow ad- 
vertisements, but there is just as much 
art in selecting a border for use as 
there is in selecting a type and illustra- 
tions for use. I notice that there are 
so many advertisers who weaken the 
effect of their advertising by having a 
border which stands out so much more 
prominently than the matter of the an- 
nouncement, that nine people out of 
ten only notice the border and not the 
advertisement. The fact is, that in 
my younger advertising days I. had 
very much of a leaning towards such a 
practice myself, but now that I have 
Iearned better the mistakes that I then 
made prominently impressed upon 

“ty fi@bory. “Borders-a¥e good things, 
but are to be used with care, 
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A word to the wise 
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advertiser is sufficient. 
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THE PROSPEROUS WEST. 








What 
James H. Eckels, 


late Comptroller of the 
Currency, said recently 
in the New York 7imes: 


** Two things are apparent in 
the financial condition of the 
West. First, money is more 
plenty than in any recent years; 
and; second, debtors are pay- 
ing off their obligations instead 
of renewirg them as heretofore. 

‘*The agriculturist received 

James H. Eckels left the office of Comp- | the benefit of the increase in 
troller eee eee at she sail gf she on . the price of farm produce di- 
am ‘and with the chalemee of having rect, and was thus enabled to 
performed a reat public service—Chicago | lift mortgages and cancel other 

paper. debts, which during so many 
 . years have exhausted him 
through interest charges. The middleman had not yet obtained the 
grain of the year before the market rose, but the farmer was still in 
possession and commanded the situation. 

‘*The increase in bank deposits in agricultural centers has been 
quite phenomenal. 

‘*The West thus far has had the benefit of the prosperity of the year 
in being able to rid itself of large interest-bearing obligations, which can 
not but be a very great factor in establishing itself upon a firmer basis.” 





By courtesy of Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 











The West is to-day the most promising field for 
business. It should not be overlooked, and will not 
be, by wide-awake advertisers. 

The Chicago Newspaper Union Lists of Fifteen 
Hundred home papers cover this section of the country 
and reach the people who have the money and in- 
clination to spend it. 


For particulars concerning these papers, address for CaTaLocug 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 
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87 South Jefferson St., Chicago, or 10 Spruce St., N.Y. 
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i READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model act 6 wy mee = ideas for window 


Readers of 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions 


for bettering this department. 








‘* Methinks the gentleman doth pro- 
test too much.” ‘The ‘* gentleman” in 
this case is the dry goods advertiser 
collectively considered. He protests 
that this is a ‘* * phenomenal ” silk re- 
duction ; that ‘every broken line 
MUST go,” in laige capital letters, 
‘*absoluteiy without regard to cost or 
value.” Across the street he declares 
that this is ‘‘ the year’s mightiest op- 
portunity”; yet it can’t be more 
‘** mighty’ than that of his neighbor 
down the block, because HE asserts 
that this is ‘* unquestionably the grand- 
est gathering ever brought to these 
shores ”; while around the corner is to 
be found, according to his competitor, 
‘* the season’s supreme silk sale,” which 
certainly ought to capture the shopper's 
imagination in an instant if it were not 
for the announcement just beyond, 
which declares that ‘* this phenomenal 
offering is beyond the pale of compe- 
tition.” 

* % 
+ 

According to these honorable men 
each particular sale is far better and 
grander than any other, and presents 
more and greater values than can be 
found elsewhere. ‘* Our prices are ab- 
solutely the lowest,” declare Marshall 
Field & Co,,of Chicago. This must 
be true, undoubtedly, because we know 
that the prices of every dry goods 
house are absolutely lower than those 
of any other, Each stock is *‘ an ad- 
mirable exposition of the dest and 
cheapest,” andis sold upon such advan- 
tageous terms as are found ‘* nowhere 
else.” 

Theseremarks appear decidedly pep- 


away from such goods at such prices, 
which make the advertising good in 
spite of the exclamatory protestations 
which accompany them. 
* # . 
* 

But where everybody is yelling at 
the top of his voice it is hard to be 
heard ; the quiet man really makes a 
greater impression. It would be rest- 
ful and probably would carry as much 
advertising weight if the comparatives 
and superlatives were laid upon the 
shelf for a quiet holiday, and a few 
plain, strong, positive statements relied 
upon to do the work. 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., of Chi- 
cago, dothe best dry goods advertising 
in the world—the most artistic, most 
reasonable, sensible, probably the 
quietest, and yet probably the most 
impressive, so far as an announcement 
can be impressive, independent of the 
goods and prices it announces. 

Some other advertiser may have more 
or better goods or greater bargains, 
and consequently a better chance to 
talk about them, but no advertiser 
does it any better. Yet this comes 
from what we are in the habit of re- 
garding as the wild and woolly West. 
In this case it is certainly all wool, and 
a yard wide. 


How They Say It: 





In Chicago. 
From a Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. Ad. 
Undermuslins. Sixteenth annual 


January sale. Few 
folks make their own undergarments nowa- 
days—it’s a waste of time, and the results 
are no better, generally not so good. There 
is not a want in dainty lingerie that is not 





pered with quotation points, This is 
quite correct, because they are copied | 
verbatim from current advertisements. 
These are, most of them, pretty good 
advertising, after all, paradoxical as it 
may sound to say so. They would 
almost be good advertising if every 
man declared that there was nothing 
particular about his store different 
from any other store except such prices 
and descriptions as most of these ad- 
vertisements are filled with. The 
threat of clubbing and imprisonment 
would scarcely keep the average woman 











| $1.25, $1.35 an 


best met here—not a garment so simple to 
make but you'll save time, work and likely 
money, too, by buying it here, and no taste 
so elaborate as not to find its wishes in the 
assortment shown during our 16th annual 
anuary sale. The finest of nainsooks, cam- 

rics, Massalias, Persian lawns, etc., trimmed 

with dainty laces, embroidery, fancy hem- 
stitching, tuckings, etc., made up in the new- 
est French patterns altogether a_ better 
showing, especially in the finer lines, than 
we've ever been ableto offer. Corset covers 
—high neck, low neck, square neck, “VV” 
neck—roc, 19¢, 25C, 35C, 50c and so on. 
Drawers — umbrella style principally — 19c, 
25C, 35C, 50C, 75C, and so on. irts—extra 

full, no s' imping’ ar ya at s50c, 75¢, 98c, 
ight gowns—dén 
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Literary 
Treasures, pricesas wehave 

upon, the phenomenal book 

selling of the Holidays is sureto be exceeded, 

and many a much wanted lite: treasure 

will find its way into the hands of our cus- 


many new exclusive novelties, commencing 
at 39¢, 420 75C, 85C, 95C, $1.25, etc. Chemise 
—probably the greatest variety shown here- 
abouts—commencing at 4c, 65¢, 1 85c, 
$1.00 and higher. special section has been 
allotted for a line of undergarments made 
exclusively for us at Portland, Me. Only the 
best materials are used, the sizes are more 
than usually generous, buttonholes are all 
hand-made, and in many little ways they’re 
superior to other makes. You'll not find 
them on sa!e elsewhere. 


In Philadelphia. 
THE STORE’S NOT NEW. 
This lowering our stocks when experience 
tells us time Is ripest. 
No novelty there—but there is novelty in 
the means we adopt to turn 12, 
garments into quick cash to gain us 
room for incoming stocks for Spring. 
Every piece in the house—every Coat for 
Man or Wrap for Woman-—that now 
should move takes marching orders. 
There are, in round numbers, conquering 
prices—elearing prices this morning on 
Over 2,000 Women’s Garments ; 
Over 7,600 Men’s Fine Suits; 
Over 2,100 Men’s Overcoats. 
Something for each of the family—every- 
thing made as you'll look for here, in the 
Greater Oak Hall reliable way. We will 
take no risk, however slight, to clear these 
stocks promptly, so we’ve marked them at 


PRICES HARD TO BELIEVE, 





Glove Here’s a miscellan:- 
Odds and Ends ous round-up of meu’s 
at 50¢c. and women’s glcves 
from the holiday sell- 
ing. Only a few women’s—some fresh, some 
new but mended, kids and suedes among 
them, odds and ends of lines and sizes. 
Mostiy men’s, however; dogskin and kid— 
the $: and $1.25 kinds that sold before Christ- 
mas at 75c.—both men’s and women’s soc. 
pair. 


China, ‘Finest American Porcelain Din- 
ner Sets, oz pieces, decorated by 
the new French process, equal to Haviland 
or any first-class Limoges design, pretty pink 
spray and spray border decorations, on hand- 
some shape, fully treated with gold, finished 
in best manner. Reduced from $16.50 and 
$18 to $xz set. 
$12 and $15 Dinner sets at $7.50. 56 sam- 
ple dinner sets, some decorated on English 
porcelain, all coloréd decorations, fully 
treated with gold. 





January You'll be quick if 

at Van Sciver’s., you're wise. It’s your 

golden opportunity. 

The Van Sciver-January-clearing-up-sale is a 

money-saving feature. Not a piece bought 

for it—it’s the regular furniture stock that 

wise home-makers know so well and regard 

so highly. It’s aclearing-up sale for many 

reasons, the approach of stock-taking time 
being uppermost. 


January Of bright new overcoats. This 
Sa is not old. This is not unde- 
sirable over-stock. These are 

new, fresh overcoats, fit for any gentleman, 
at a price lower than that of overcoats that 
have been waiting the whole season to be 





Under the impulse of such 
~~ ined 


tomers at one-half, one-third, one-fourth of 
the publisher’s price, and even less. 50 and 
75-cent books at 15 cents. This means that 
6,000 good books—in suitable bindings, pub- 
lisher’s prices of which are 50 to 75 cents— 
will to-day be placed on the tables and 
marked 15 cents a copy. 75-cent and $1.00 
books at 25 cents. 1t means that 10,000 books 
—approved authors, neatly bound, and em- 
bracing in their range all kinds of lit- 
erature, pees prices of which are7s5 
cents and $1.0o—will to-day be re-priced at 
25 cents a copy. 


000| The Newest = To-day we add tothe bi 


Fur Facts, _line and elegant variety o 
fur collarettes, in marten, 
chinchilla, Persian and mink sable; made in 
the richest manner—linings selected to match. 
The pick of this season’s newest productions, 
and we have marked them at unmistakable 
clearing prices. There are collarettes here 
for as little as $10, and finer grades up to $75; 
and among them a few ermine with white 
fox, especially adapted for evening wear; 
also scarfs, neckpieces and fancy muffs. 
in Washington. 
“ Evidence.” 
The Saks = They’regoing fast. The best 
Stores, evidence that this special $7.75 
sale of suits and overcoats is 
something out of the ordinary is the way 
they’re selling. 
In Spite of Rain. 


We Were In spite of the un- 
Rushed Yesterday favorable weath- 
Rain can’t 


er. 
keep wise men away from $ro, $12, and $15 
suits, and overcoats at $7.50. 


Tennessee Whisky As a curative 
for This Weather. for throat and 

lung affections— 
there is nothing distilled that excels it! A 
pure stimulant that we’ve no hesitancy in 
saying excels anything we’ve ever known. 
$x a bottle. Shoomaker Co., 1331 E St. 


Gas Heaters, Grand Gas Heating 

$1.25. Stoves that'll comfort- 

ably heat a medium-sized 

room, for only $1.25. Biggest stock, biggest 
variety and biggest bargains here. 


A Good Judging from our rapid- 
Resolution, ly increasing business, lots 
° ple have resolved to 
have better laundry work this year than they 
had last. We are ready to take your address 
by telephone (1,557). Soft “‘ anti-swear’”’ 
buttonholes ironed in all collars free. Tolman 
Steam Laundry, Cor. 6th and C Sts. 
In rearranging our 


Clearing Out 
0 stocks after the holiday 
Parlor Suites! rush we finda number 
of odd Parlor Suites— 
only one or two of a pattern—which we have 
concluded to clear out at and below cost. 
Let these hints induce you to investigate. 


Furs _ Lots of cold weather a-com- 
Reduced, ing and you'll need Furs. 
e’ve inaugurated our an- 

nual January Reduction etc. ! 
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» Bulletin 


The Leading Evening 


Newspaper of California. 


Largest Circulation. 
Highest Character. 


wy 
A Home _ Newspaper 


read by the purchasing class. 
W 
Has No Equal among 


the evening journals of the Pacific Coast. 


Stands on a par with 

















the morning newspapers of San Francisco 








UN 

ove In THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 

AlN DIRECTORY for Dec., 1897, 

YN The San Francisco Bulletin is credited with 
\ the largest circulation accorded to any evening 
N 
N 


paper in San Francisco or in the State of Cali- 
fornia. 





Further Information F. K. MISCH, 
Potter Bidg., N. Y. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS AND DISPLAY. 
By Bert M. Moses and C. Dan Helm. 
PRINTERS’ INK has engaged us to 


news, In recent years a number of 
medical advertisers have hit upon the 
plan of using small display ads instead 
of straight reading notices. 





Favori rite Romed 


When they can prevail upon 
publishers to scatter these little 


medy ads through the reading matter, 
CURES ALL rite F Reme they _“\stick out like 2 some 
TROUBLES. 


thumb.”’ 
If there are very few words in 





No. tr. 


furnish a series of articles on the sub- 
ject of ‘Illustrations and Display.’’ 
An attempt will be made to cover the 
field thoroughly. The subject is broad, 
and one feature of it will be taken up 
at a time. 

The idea is not to say anything new. 
The fundamenta principles of judi- 
cious advertising were as well known 
thirty years ago as they are to-day, and 


these small advertisements, the 


We Look Out For Quality 


before we think of price. [f our prices 
look small, it isn’t because qualities 
have been slighted. It is simply be- 
cause we, etc. 








No. 5. 





Dr. DAVID KENNEDY’S 


strongest display can be se- 
cured by having an artist draw 


up the lettering, and from his 
F avorite Remedy drawing a zinc etching should 


CURES ALL KIDNEY, STOMACH be made. 


AND LIVER TROUBLES. 


No.1 is a half inch display ad 





No. 2. 


nothing new can be said. 

We shall try, however, to put our 
remarks in practical shape. General- 
ities will beavoided. Nothing will be 
criticised without an effort being made 
toimprove it. *,* 

In this first article the problem of get- 
ting display in small space will be con- 
sidered. 

It has long been the custom of the 
great proprietary medicine advertisers 


drawn up by an artist. 
The reader can easily see how 


We Look Out 
For Quality 


before we think of price. If our prices 
look small, it isn’t because qualities 
have been slighted. It is simply be- 
cause we, etc. 








No. 6, 
prominent it is sur- 








ec NAP- 
Begin 

ae rae sees nd fer 
5% farm at ‘Rew Yorn’ 


rounded by straight 
reading matter. It 
is impossible to get 
as strong display 
with type, and there 





No. 3. 


to contract with publishers for ‘‘ read- 

ing notices’’ in addition to regular dis- 
play ads. These reading notices were 
usually scattered through the local col- 
umns of the country papers, and the 


is an individuality 
about it that a com- 


This is a Trothfal Statement 


No. 7. 
positor can not se- 











cure. To illus- 
trate this differ- 


The on e 

An nae core Nat N A P . . 

for quick relief, but a permanent 

cure. Wonder Ay su successful in ence, we have 
chronic cases. verer suf- A 
fered 16 years. Send for circulars. had a compositor 
8. SIBBALD Co., 4 Park Row, N.Y. set the same 





reader would ‘‘stumble upon xa 
as he was running through the local 


words in type in 
the usual way in 
No. 2 * a* 

On ‘the other hand, there are occa- 
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a. 


Renee: 








sions when type is preferable to letter- 
ing by hand. An example is given in 
No. 3. 

No. 3 appeared in the high-priced 
magazines, where it was overshadowed 
by bigger type and still more conspic- 
uous illustrations, The word ‘‘Asthma’’ 
is pretty strong,and the word ‘‘N A P,” 


The Truth 


No. 8 


which is presumably the name of a 
remedy for the cure of Asthma, can be 
easily read, but the rest of the letter- 
ing is awful. It is practically illegi- 
ble. The theory of this case is that a 
sufferer from asthma would rather 
wheeze and snuffle for the balance of 
his days than try to decipher the small 
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tising bills for “‘NAP” had simply 
sent his copy to the publishers, with 
instructions to put it into type the full 
measure of the column, he would have 
got a display like No. 4. 

An advertiser ought to avoid ‘‘con- 
densed”’ type. It is hard to read and 
makes the poorest display. If there 
are many letters in the words to be 
given prominence, it is better to make 
two display lines in legible type, than 
to try to crowd everything into one line, 
To give a practical illustration, take 
No. 5, an introduction to an adver- 
tisement of a Western dealer. 

You see the display is all jammed 
into one line. Notice how it can be 
improved in two lines, asin No. 6. 

Head-lines ought to be short when- 
ever it is possible to make them so. 
Short words are easy to display and 
conspicuous type can be used in setting 





them up. Suppose 








Frequent. Rare, Prolonged Short Attacks, we wil) send 
Freqesst. Ore emane Ons on mention et this Journal. | 
tail. Price 60c. 


THE OR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


PERMANENTLY. that 


If you have Rheumatiom in any of its various forma, Acute or 


an advertiser writes 
for a heading the 
words, ‘*This is a 
TruthfulStatement.” 
The chances are the 
compositor will fol- 
low the copy and 
make one line of 
heading. It 
then looks. like in 
No. 7. 

If the advertiser 
had boiled down the 





Chronic, Local or Generas 





No. 9. 
print, particularly when there are other 
asthma remedies advertised in a legible 
manner. 

This ad is standard newspaper meas- 
ure—about 214 inches wide. It was 
probably prepared for newspaper use. 
The Lord only knows how it would 
appear on cheap, wood pulp paper, 


head-line, he could 
have got the No. 8 effect in exactly 
the same space, 

The supreme excellence of adver- 
tising is simplicity. Fancy type,scroll- 
work and ‘‘curly-cues” generally are 
to be avoided. They hurt more than 
they help. No. 9 is a sample show- 
ing superfluous ornamentation, which 
weakens the dis- 





my play. 

To begin . with, 
there is no need 
whatever for the su- 
perfluous line across 
the top. That line 
has to be paid for, 








printed with still cheaper ink. In 
order to ‘‘save” a dollar or two, the 
same electrotype was used in expensive 
magazine space, where the columns are 
nearly 2% inches wide. The white 
space on each side is absolutely 
wasted. It adds nothing to the dis- 
play. Ifthe man who pays the adver- 








however, because it 
takes up _ space. 
From $1 to $5 a publication is what 
the Dr, Whitehall Megrimine Co. pay 
for it. The fancy lettering is bad 
too, and it is weakened still more by 
the decoration which the artist has 
crammed in on each side of the words 
**can be.” Take them out, and the 
display would be greatly improved. 
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The advertisement would bemore con- heading from the rest of the ad is past 
spicuous in this shape ; and two agate understanding. The scroll-work is not 
only bad, but it costs money to 
print it. It is of no earthly 
use to the advertisement. The 
display is also weakened by 
extending the top and bottom 
of the initial letter ‘‘E.” Let 
us cut off those long arms and 
remove the scroll-work, as in 
No, 12. 

Isn’t this an improvement ? 
And five lines of valuable 
space have been saved ‘‘to 
boot.” If the Russia Cement 
Co, run their advertisement a 
year in six of the leading 
magazines, and the average 
cost per line is $1.50, at the 
end of twelve months they 
will have absolutely thrown 
away $540 for the privilege 
of printing that unnecessary 
scroll-work . 





f your Goater Sone topes byl ota A WOMAN ON ADVERTISING. 
t ma ¥ A bright Peru, Ill, woman, com- 
oe eS ee ae Co. menting upon the causes which 
r, Mass. draw women to the great Chicago 
stores, says: 

“* The merchants have influenced 
the railroad companies to stop the 
anne rates and people se no 
longer go on a single fare to 
i of space are saved inthe heading Chicago for purchase of goods. But the mer- 
ag ‘i P ~ See No = g chants should remember that Chicago dailies 
eee ee ar re .  stillcometo Peru. They contain great ad- 
Another instance of the same sort is vertisements,and the Chicago houses still send 
out illustrated catalogues. A great 


amount of money will go to the city 
in mail orders, but much of it 
could be kept at home to increase 
the prosperity of Peru if the mer- 
chants would do judicious adver- 
tising. No lady wishes to be looked 
upon as a “shopping fiend’’; she 








No. rz. 





does not care to go into a store and 
have a merchant show her all his 
stock in order to find out whether 





he keeps what she wishes to pur- 
TEN CENTS chase and whether the article is 
lower sold at a price she can afford, It 


is much easier and pleasanter to look 


FEEDS through the =r ne ~ a ae 

per than it is to bore clerks an 
TEN PANTS ood waste her : Sap. Next to local 
news items, the advertisements are 
EN MONTHS. most read. A fuller set of adver- 
tisements in our paper —- arti- 
Essex Flower Food imparts $ cles Sor nate with Eaioes, — ane 
rn much of the money that goes to the 
Da to house a. is Ww large cities in circulation in our own 

y thrive in win no 4 town.’ 


‘ ——_+)—_——— 
longer the florist’s secret.% 3% IN A NUTSHELL. 
If dealer does not have the ten-cent e” : : . 
it will be mailed to you for eight 2c. stamps by e Flashing an idea clearly into the 


mind is the purpose. In the most 

RUSSIA CEMENT CO., Gloucester, Mass. lucid weds sok the most taking 

sie form the expert writer of advertise- 

Si ments seeks to impress the reader 

with what is offered and the best 

No. 12. reason why it should be purchased. 

‘ in N First catch the eye, then the attention, then 

given in No. Ir. the judgment, and the object is attained,— 
Just why the artist should cut off the» 4a Sense, Chicago. 
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... he Illustrated Magazine 


ISSUED BY 


The Mail and Express 


(The Leading Evening Paper of New York.) 


Magazine advertisers will find this half-tone 
magazine, issued with the Saturday Mai. 
AND Express, a medium worth considering. 
It goes into the best homes of New York. 
It has all the value of a high-class magazine. 


The [ail and Express carries more 
display advertising 
than any other evening paper. 


203 Broadway, N. J. 
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SOUND SENSE FROM NEW JERSEY. 
Office of 
“THe FREEHOLD TRANSCRIPT.” 
FREEHOLD, N. J., Jan. 13, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It seems to me that publishers of county 
papers have taken entirely too much notice 
of Mr. Rowell’s recent expressions concern- 
ing the relative value of city daily 
papers and county weekly papers. To my 
mind, the general advertiser has nothing to 
offer the county publisher really worth hav- 
ing, consequeutly he need not worry because 
he may possibly be deprived of it. When 
county publishers realize that the local ad- 
vertiser is the customer to cultivate and give 
him all the preferred positions and advan- 
tages possible; and furthermore, grow enough 
backbone to “chuck” every proposition, no 
matter from whom, into the waste basket 
unless it comes up to local rates, they will 
commence to make more money. 

Our rience is that it takes a man of 
superior intelligence to run a county news- 
paper successfully—and this may be said 
without egotism—yet there never was a noble 
profession fallen into the hands of a larger 

ber of i Pp than that of count 
journalism. And this is said with full knowl- 
edge of the numerous successful county pub- 
lishers in this and every other State. 

I have noticed for some weeks past that 
several county publishers have been sending 
Printers’ Ink advertising propositions re- 
ceived from general advertisers, accompanied 
with certain contemptuous remarks and que- 
ries, such as, “‘ How is that for gall?” etc. 
Such publishers simply make themselves ri- 
diculous. If they don’t want the business at 
the price offered they need not even spend 
two cents in saying so to Printers’ Ink, the 
advertiser or anybody else. 

Who cares how much such people whine? 
Certainly not the general advertisers. If they 
were not catching plenty of fish they would 
not be fishing with that sort of bait. 

Yours truly, Avex. L. Moreau, 

Editor Freehold 7ranscr#/t. 
ite Oe 
IN PROVIDENCE, 
Provipence, R. I., Jan. 11, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

At Providence all the papers are issued at 
the same time, in the evening, with the ex- 
ception of a small edition of the Bu//etin that 
is put out mornings as the fourna/. The 
Telegram, whose motto is “* Always Ahead,” 
leads in enterprise and originality, and Mr. 
D. F. Lingane, the publisher, says he broke 
the record the last month of 1897 by selling 
the enormous number of 1,071,278 ZAvening 
Telegrams, which is a daily average of 41,203. 
If it were possible to cover Providence plan- 
tations by the use of one medium, an adver- 
tiser might use the Sunday Telegram with 
this idea in view and not miss much desirable 
territory, as its claim to a circulation of 

,620 is well founded. The News, with all 
its vicissitudes and changes in ownership, has 
still a strong hold = 7 ome an wk. 

mny paper is popular. J. W. Watson, the 
ow ft a is making of it a good adver- 
tising medium, and it is safe to assert that in 
the majority of homes where it enters no 
other city paper is taken. ‘AX. 


THE REASON. 
“No, I never take the newspapers home; 
I’ve a family of grown-up daughters, you 
ow. . —— : 
* Papers too full of crime, ¢h?”’ 
“No; too full of bargain sales.”""—77uth. 
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AD G STORY. 
New York, Jan. 12, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
The other day I had an order from a New 


York Sunday newspaper to prepare a stor 
on the names of pet dogs in this vicinity. It 
was far too big a job to go from house to 
house asking the owners for the names of 
their pets, so I thought of the columns of the 
daily papers. I wrote out this adlet: 


OGS.—What is the name of your Dog? 
Why did you select that name? Please 
send full particulars to Dog Directory, — . 








I carried the advertisement to the New 
York 77ibune and paid 90 cents, or 30 cents 
~ line for three lines one time, under the 

eading ** Dogs and Birds.”" I thought the 
Tribune would reach the swell population. 
I paid the same amount to the New York 
Journa/l to have the same advertisement put 
under the same head. I figured that the 
Yournal would reach the popular class of 
dog owners, and that between the /77dune 
and the Journad I would get a bundle of in- 
formation that would be sufficient. 

Monday afternoon following the appear- 
ance of the advertisement on Sunday I called 
at the /rzéune office for answers. ‘he 
clerks told me there were none. I went into 
the Fourna/ office and got 63 letters about 
dogs. ‘Tuesday afternoon I called again at 
the Tribune office and asked for replies. 
Still there was not one. On the same day I 

‘ot 128 letters about dogs at the Journa/ of- 

ce, making the total number of responses 
to my little adlet in that paper rot. The 
Journal pulled answers al the way from 
Philadelphia to Portland, Me. The 7ridune 
did not pull at all. Still, on the day my ad- 
let appeared the 77zune carried more “* Dogs 
and Birds’ advertising than the /ournad/. 
Will some dealer please state which paper 
makes the most sales of ** Dogs and Birds "’? 

Sam E. Wuitire. 
ae a i 
IN PHILADELPHIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 11, 1898. 
Editor of Prinvers’ Ink: 

A cardage dealer shows the American flag 
made from balls of twine, using red an 
white balls for the stripes respectively, and 
on each of the forty-eight balls of blue com- 
posing the field is attached a gilt star. 
* Blackened Eyes Painted Here”’ appears as 
prominent as his regular vocation at the en- 
trance toa barber's shop. The false facing 
covering the front of a building which is be- 
ing reconstructed ona principal thoroughfare 
isu to advertise, in red, white and blue 
from top to bottom, Electrozone. S. Dalsi- 
mer & Sons use these words, “Tis a feat to 
fit feet.” A department store, which adver- 
tised largely for several years, and have failed 
only to resume in the interval, always say on 
their copy, “‘ If prospects are for rain—omit. ’ 
The foreman of the composing room of a 
large daily told me that it was often a case 
of hard rain at 11.30, the time when their 
page was stereotyped, while the next day 
would be fair. The advertisers would in- 
variably come to the office next day with 
“blood in their eye,” only to be told what 
the condition of the weather was while they 
were asleep the night before. Nevertheless 
they always bewailed the loss of hundreds of 
dollars from the omission of a $25.00 ad on 
such days, but have not yet tumbled to the 
fact that the most successful merchants are 
advertising every day, rain or shine. 

¥ A, PARTENHEIMER. 






































BEYOND, ABOVE AND OUTSIDE. 


To the Editor of Newspaperdom: 

The annual year book of the Suburban 
Press Association contains the names of its 
past and present officers with the year, or 
years, of service against each name or group 
of names. In the list of presidents are six 
names, of treasurers four, of vice-presidents 
104—the association having had seven each 

ear for fourteen years and six previously. 
this list of 104 names are sixty-two repeti- 
tions, there having been that number of re- 
elections; so that as appears from this list 
forty-two individuals have held the office of 
vice-president during the past sixteen years. 

Now the Rowell method is to claim that 
the association has 104 vice-presidents for 
the current ge Ordinarily such a 
statement would appear to be a gigantic 
blunder and would be merely laughable. But 
when the assertion is repeated several times 
in Pxmnters’ Ink, and is used as a means of 
attempting to ridicule the association, it must 
be made with malice aforethought. Is it a 
fair sample of the accuracy of Geo.P. Rowell 
& Co., who seem to find it as difficult always 
to tell the truth regarding newspapers and 
newspaper men? Is the ratio of seven 
to 104 the ratio of truth to falsehood in Row- 
ell’s statements and figures? Bay State. 

[Bay State should know better than to 
even attempt to apply any sort of a ratio to 
Brer. Rowell or his statements; he is beyond 
and above and outside of the arbitrary rule 
of mere figures.—Ep1ror NEwWsPAPERDOM.] 





~~ 
IN KNOXVILLE. 
Knoxvittz, Tenn., Jan. rz, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Many novel features were introduced into 
advertising for the holidays, but none more 
worthy of notice than that of Harry Riter, 
opposite the Imperial Hotel, Harry is some- 
what of a genius. He constructed an electric 
motor and placed it in his store, attaching 
wires in such form as to light up the letters 
on a sign in front of his store. At night the 
crowds at the hotel lobbies would stand and 
watch the light as it would automatically 
light up the letters, first spelling out the 
name “*Harry Riter” and then “cigars.” 
He also connected wires with a Christmas 
tree set in one of his front windows, and laden 
with the choicest of his presentation goods. 
This tree was kept constantly in motion by 
means of the electric wires which were hid- 
den from sight, and when lit up at night 
made a ver leasing effect. No one was 
more pe Brn | & was Harry, for he says it 
sold a lot of cigars. P. E, K. 


ed 
IN THE WINDY CITY. 
Cuicaco, Jan. 12, 1898. 
Editor af PrinvERS’ INK: 

“Time prizes” are used to advertise watches. 
After a fire the stores adjacent to the burned 
building vie with one another in sign ad: er- 
tising: ‘‘ Never touched us,’’ “ Hot bar- 
gains,” and “ Watered stock” are examples. 
A man with “ shiny ”’ clothes stood in front 
of the 7rzbune building with a “work wanted”’ 
placard suspended from his neck. It is re- 
ported that hegotajob. ‘Come in and leok 
around,” is astore sign. A haberdasher of- 
fers acollar free to every one sending his 
size of collar and preference of style. 

C. E. SEVERN. 
—— $9 

Tue head-lines of the ad, like the title of a 

tele, should be happily descriptive or suggest- 
+ qve of what follows, 
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IN MICHIGAN, 
2265 Jackson Boulevard, } 
Cuicaco, Jan. 10, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

T. J. Knott & Son, who operate a custom 
flour mill at Carbon, Iowa, advertise to give 
every farmer bringing to their mill a grist of 
twenty bushels or more, a free dinner at the 
hotel. They say that a farmer bringing this 
size grist is usually one coming a consider- 
able distance, and that a warm dinner on a 
cold day is greatly appreciated. If it is true 
that a man’s prelim is his weakest point, 
this would seem to be working along the 
line of least resistance. G, F. Snyper. 


yi 7 dio LO 
TO BOOM DETROIT. 

It is quite evident, judging from the efforts 
now being put forth by the executive com- 
mittee and Secretary Bierce, of the Conven- 
tion League, that an extraordinary attempt 
is to be made to boom Detroit as a conven- 
tion city this year. They have in mind the 
compilation and publication of a book to con- 
tain sixty pages of reading matter and one 
hundred half-tone pictures, setting forth the 
natural and architectural beaw' of this 
city, describing the principal si prin- 
cipal hotels and business buildings, city and 
federal government buildings, landmarks and 
places of historic interest, the river, summer 
resorts within a certain radius of thecity, 
etc. It is designed to send out 10,000 copies 
of the first edition of this book to all parts of 
the country, to advertise the city as thorough- 
ly as the means at hand will allow, end to 
use the proceeds from the advertising in the 
book, which will be sold at a nominal figure, 
to bringing conventions here in the future. 
Thus far fifty conventions have been secured 
for Detroit for 1898. It is the object of the 
league to begin now making arrangements for 
the years that immediately follow this one. 
A look into the future is considered to be the 
most practicable move that can be made, for 
other cities are coming into the field with bids 
for conventions, and this city with all her 
advantages, may not find it so easy a matter 
to = the plums if her rivals set about 
to devise plans for getting them away.—De- 
troit Free Press. 
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This is not a paid advertisement but a compilation made by the Editor of Paavrzrs’ Ing. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 
WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 





“* [said in my haste all men are Lars.” —Psalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 
payment. A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 
he can, setting uP the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. Alt 


ough a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 


his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. What the publisher 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. It is his privilege to praise his own 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. What 
he does say, however, ought to be true—adsoluéely. 


Denver (Col.) Mining World (2).—The 
Mining World started less than a year ago 
to publish mining news. Not as a scientific 
paper; not as an adviser or leader in any 
branch, but proposed simply to print the 
news from every gold mining camp. It did 
not profess to gather original news, but to 
copy the freshest and best from every quarter, 
It set up a pairof shears as its editor-in-chief. 
The paper took like wild fire. Many wanted 
it. It now has 11,000 subscribers. at is a 
larger circulation than any other mini 
paperin America. We believe that 4,000 0 
its subscribers are directors in active mining 
companies. We now want an advertising 
manager. It is the best medium for all per- 
sons who have mine supplies to sell. Stock 
and mining ads not accepted. Advertising 
rates will be advanced one hundred per cent to 
cover salary as soon as we get an advertising 
manager. Applyforspacenow. The World 
reaches the most progressive class in every 
portion of the United States and Canada. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Derby (Conn.) Hebrew Leader (2).—The 
only newspaper printed in the English lan- 
guage, circulating in every oo in the State 
of Connecticut devoted entirely to the Jew- 
ish race, with a bona fide paid circulation on 
first issue of 2,972. Itisa family newspa- 

r, all of its circulation going into the 

omes of its subscribers, giving the entire 
— news of the world, ure in tone in 
oth news and advertising columns, editorial 
comments of the most leading ministers 
throughout the country, touching current 
topics, literature, science, arts and true inde- 
pendence in the Jewish race, not only — 
tity but quality in circulation, the only direct 
way of reaching the Hebrews of the State of 
Connecticut. 

New Haven (Conn.) Union (1).—Largest 
circulation in city and State. Daily, 15,000 to 
17,000; Sunday, 7,000 to 8,000. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington (D.C.) Pathfinder (2).—Proves 
17,500 a week and is growing; charges 60 
cents an inch (yearly 45) and claims “lowest 
rates in the world” for high-standard adver- 
tising. 

Washington (D. C.) Postal Record (1).— 
Circulation throughout the United States and 
Canada ten times larger than that of any 
other postal journal. 

FLORIDA. 

Plant City (Fla.) Courier (2).—Is pub- 
lished in a county (Hillsboro County) whose 
population is 35,000 souls, and whose wealth 


EXPLANATIONS. 

(1) From Fae matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(8) Extract from the columns of the La and 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 





is put down by the assessor at $8,000,000, 
Thirteen years of continuous labor, without 
a of management, has won for the Cour- 
zer the distinction of being the old “ stand- 
by,’’ the one paper that “ never disappoints ; 
never fails,” carrying some of the same 
foreign advertisers for the thirteen years, 
thereby proving the satisfactory service ren- 
dered. Once a patron always a patron. 

Titusville (Fla.) Jndian River Advocate (1). 
—An all home-print eight-page newspaper, 
circulating throughout the various States o' 
the Union, and in all places between Jackson- 
ville and Key West. A wel! known advertis- 
ing medium on the East Coast of Florida. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (IIl.) /uter-Ocean (2).—The Jnter- 

ean 1s not what is ied a street news- 
paper, but is sent by mail and carriers to the 

omes of its subscribers. Its circulation of 
62,000 and more is based upon a paid sub- 
scription list. There are no returns to be de- 
ducted therefrom. 

Chicago (Ill.) Railroad Gazette (1).— 
Among railroad officers the circulation is 
greater than the combined circulation of all 
other railroad papers. 

Chicago (Ill.) Shoe Trade Fournal (1).— 
Knows no boundaries for its circulation. 
Wherever shoes are sold and worn, there it 
aims to go. 

Oakpark (Ill.) Deaconess Advocate (1).— 
Circulation 20,000 per issue. 

Rockford (Ill.) Golden Censer (2).—A strict- 
ly high-class religious family weekly, with a 
sworn circulation of over 4,200 paid subscrib- 
ers. We know that this paper is taken right 
into the family and read G every member of 
the family. 

INDIANA. 

ag phe ese Messenger @). “ by 
only “general Baptist aper published in 
the United States. F : - 


IOWA. 

Bedford (Ia.) Free Press (2).—The official 
ew of Taylor County, and has the largest 

ist of bona fide subscribers in the county. 
All home print ; eight pages. Has recently 
added new and rapid power presses and is 
fully equipped with the latest faces of type 
and the best machinery, including gasoline 
engine—new dress just added. Handsomest 
ads and cleanest print in Southern Iowa, due 
to constant perusal of “ The Little School- 
master.” The only paper in the county en- 
tered in Rowell’s Newspaper Directory as 
having a circulation of over 1,000(see Direct- 
ory and insert report). Thoroughly covers 
local field. Sample copy on application. H. 
E. Mooers, editor and proprietor. 

LOUISIANA, 

New Orleans (La.) Southwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate (3).—The manager never bets, 
but he is willing to state with just as much as- 
surance that no paper in New Orleans has 
made the net gain to its subscription list in the 
last three months as has the Southwestern 
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Christian Advocate; and all additions are ad- 
vance pay. 
MAINE. 

Belfast (Me.) Temperance Record (2).— 

The only temperance paper in Maine. 
MARYLAND. 

East New Market (Md.) Rura/ist (2).— 
The Ruralist Company have purch the 
lists of the four farm papers of this section 
and consolidated them in one which covers 
Delaware and Maryland. The farmers who 
have been compelled to reduce expenses for 
four yéars now are enjoying prosperity 
again and will en new machinery and many 
other things which they have been wanting 
allthis time. Have you anything to offer 
them? Youwill find our rates reasonable; 
let us give you an estimate. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) American Kitchen Maga- 
zine (1).—It reaches the largest list of cook- 
ing teachers in the country. This magazine 
is read by th ds of well d women 
who take an interest in the management of 
their households. 

Boston (Mass.) Black Cat (1).—One of the 
most widely read (December over 200,000 
guaranteed) and most carefully read periodi- 
cals in America. Every number is complete 
in itself and of permanent value. Its success 
is an open secret. It presents quality, not 
quantity. It is original, clean, handy, fas- 
beory ms It accepts no “ fake’’ advertising, 
and indulges in no “ schemes ”’ for inflating 
its circulation. 1ts subscription list includes 
leading educators, bankers, lawyers, doctors, 
merchants and homes of the most desirable 
sort in every State of the Union. It limits 
its advertising space, and you don’t puta 
needle in a haystack when you place your 
card in the Black Cat. 

Boston (Mass.) Columbian (2).—Guaran- 
teed circulation not less than 250,000 copies 
monthly, Largest bona fide subscription list 
of any similar publication issued from Bos- 
ton or the State of Massachusetts. Such 
circulation, however, is not confined to Mas- 
sachusetts or New England. Every State 
and Territory of the United States and many 
foreign countries are represented on sub- 
scription list. 

Boston (Mass.) Globe (1).—Has had the 
largest circulation in New England for ten 
= and has increased its lead each year. 

he paid circulation of the Da/ly Globe ex- 
ceeds that of any other Boston newspaper by 
7o,o0o, and the Suaday Globe has more than 
double the paid circulation of any other 
Boston Sunday newspaper. 

Boston (Mass.) National Magazine (2).— 
We are building up a subscription list of 
music buyers, as nearly all of gur circulation 
is among women. 

Springfield (Mass.) New Enyland Home- 
stead (1).—Offers you 36,000 circulation each 
week, and covers the New England States. 

Waltham (Mass.) Evening News (1).— 
Above 1,500 more daily sales than all other 
Waltham publications combined or you 
needn’t pay for the ad. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit (Mich.) Yournal (1).—The leading 
pean neon daily in a great Republican city 
and State 


Ithaca (Mich.) Gratiot Co. Herald (1).— 
The best advertising medium in Gratiot 
County. The only ublican paper pub- 
lished at Ithaca. Weekly edition, 2,600. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Harm, Stock and 
Home (1).—If it is true, as many advertisers 
are claiming, that Farm, Stock and Home is 








drawing trade for them from 28,000 North- 

western farm and village homes, when all 

other mediums fail to do so, why will it not 

draw trade for you? Circulation guaranteed. 
MISSOURI. 

Canton (Mo.) Press (2).—Has the best 
subscription list of any country paper in 
the First Missouri Congressional District. 
It has been running ag >! 4, 1862, and 
never missed an issue. e¢ reason of its 
popularity is—it is a clean sheet and devoted 
to its principles and every class of people 
whom it serves. Advertising rates low. Send 
for sample copy. 

NEBRASKA. 

Meadow Grove (Neb.) 7ribume (1).—En- 
ters over 1,000 homes in the Elkhorn Valley. 
NEW YORK. 

Bainbridge (N. Y.) Repudlican (1).—An 
unexcelled advertising medium ; 7,000 weekly 
readers. 

Batavia (N. Y.) News (3).—As a local paper 
the News takes the place that formerly was 
occupied by the weekly paper. As a gener- 
al news r the News -~ the news of the 
world similtaneously with the newspapers of 
the cities. Inthe matter of circulation the 
Newsis the wonder of newspaper men and 
advertisers everywhere. A comparison of its 
circulation with the population of Batavia 
shows that no paper in the United States has 
so many subscribers according to the number 
of inhabitants. Its subscriptions are all paid 
in advance. No paper is sent out unless it is 
paid for, and the paper is stopped promptly 
when the time expires. 

_ Brookfield (N. Y.) Courier (x).—Circula- 
tion, with two exceptions, largest in Madison 
County. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Weekly (2).—The Brook- 
lyn Weekly was started eight years ago by 
two young men who had eight dollars be- 
tween them, and induced the landlady of the 
store they rented to accept half a month’s rent 
in advance instead of a full month—$16—so 
that their resources would cover the emer- 
gency. To-day these two young men own 
their own building on one of the main thor- 
oughfares of Brooklyn, have a steam power 
printing piant, second to none in the city out- 
side of the daily papers, and including a type- 
setting machine. The building is 20x65, and 
the proprietors are now arranging for an ad- 
dition of 35 feet in which to put a perfecting 
ee they are about to purchase. The 

rooklyn Weekly is to-day probably the most 
powyers local weekly newspaper in New 

ork State that has started within the decade. 
Its success has been built ona business basis, 
and without aid from politics. It isa paper 
of power, influence and circulation. The 
American Newspaper Directory does not do 
it justice. Its actual paid circulation is now 
over 5,200. It carries more small advertise- 
ments —to let, for sale, girl wanted, boarders 
wanted, rooms to let, etc., than any weekly 
local newspaper we ever saw, reaching often 
three columns and over. It has never made 
any bid for advertising controlled by agencies, 
because its small experience in this direction 
has shown it that the agencies want the 
cream and to leave the paper the skim, and 
the Weekly can get about as much local ad- 
vertising at fair rates—averaging 3 cents an 
agate line—as it can carry. Its Reid is the 
Eighth, Thirtieth and Thirty-first wards of 
Brooklyn, an outlying rapidly growing part 
of the city—its garden spot—population 
about 100,000 men, women and children. 
With due respect to Mr. Rowell’s opinion, 
the Weekly reaches these people more thor- 
ouuhiy and in a more homelike and familiar 
fashion than does any daily paper. 
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SOOTHING. 
Among the great musicians 
That we know these modern days, 
The owners of Castoria 
Deserve the greatest praise, 
For they take from thankful parents 
Many nightly woes and cares, 
On account of their ability 
And skill composing heirs. 


ENGLISH SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. 


TWO-THIRDS OF THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
WORLD DONE IN THAT LANGUAGE, 


At the recent Postal Congress attention 
was called to the fact that two-thirds of all 
the letters which pass through the pgm 0 
of the world are written by and sent to peo Pecliy 
who speak English, There are substanti 
500,000,000 persons speaking colloquially one 
or another of the ten or twelve chief modern 
languages, and of these about eee ee per 
cent, OF 125,000,000 persons, speak English. 
About 90,000,000 speak Russian, 75,000,000 
German, 55,000,000 French, 45,000,000 Span- 
ish, 35,000,000 Italian, and 12,000,000 Portu- 

uese, and the balance Hungarian, Dutch, 

olish, Flemish, Bohemian, Gaelic, Rouma- 
nian, Swedish, Finnish, Danish and Nor- 
wegian. Thus while only one-quarter of 
those who employ the facilities of the postal 
departments of civilized governments speak 
as their native tongue English, two-thirds of 
those who correspond do so in the English 
language. This situation arises from the 
fact that so large a share of the commercial 
business of the world is done in English, 
even among those who do not speak English 
as their native language. ‘There are, for in- 
stance, more than 20,000 post-offices in India, 
the business of which in letters and papers 
aggregates more than 400,000 parcels a 
year, and the business of these offices is done 
chiefly in English, though of India’s total 

population, which i is nearly 300,000,000, fewer 
ed 900,000 persons either speak or under- 
stand English. 

hough 90,000,000 speak or_ understand 
Russian, the business of the Russian post 
department is relatively smal!, the number of 
letters sent through the Czar’s empireamount- 
ing to less than one-tenth the number mailed 
in Great Britain alone, though the population 
of Great Britain is considerably less than 
one-half of the population of Russia in 
Europe. The Southern and Central Ameri- 
can countries in which either Spantsh or Por- 
tuguese is spoken do comparatively little 
post-office business, the total number of let- 
ters mailed and collected in a year in all the 
countries of South and Central America and 
the West Indies being less than in Australia. 
Chili and Argentina are, in fact, theonly two 
South American countries in which any im- 
portant postal business is done, and most of 
the letters received from or sent to foreign 
countries are not in Spanish, but in English, 
French, German or Italian.—W. Y. Sun. 
—_—_—__+o+____. 


CIRCULATION. 

Circulation is the principal element of 
value in any advertising medium. The man 
wko has sonething to sell must let the public 
know it. Ifhe is a judicious business man 
he will do this through the columns of the 
newspaper which will place his announcement 
before the largest number of persons in 
proportion to its cost. Whoever makes ad- 
vertising contracts on any other basis is 
either a novice in business or has more 
money than brains.—Newport News (Va.) 
Press, 
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A SLIGHT ERROR. 

An an advertiser rushed into the office 
of a New Haven Pitt recently and shouted: 

“ See here, our ad ought toread: Thousands 
of patrons are wearing trousers of our make.” 
The foreman of the composing room looked 
up and weakly said, “ Well?’’ The irate 
advertiser threw downa copy of the paper 
containing the ad. The compositor had made 
it matrons. American Stationer. 


IT NEEDS T TRAINING. 

Advertising is a separate and distinct busi- 
ness. As much so as medicine, law, archi- 
go civil engineering or shipbuilding. 

To be a successful advertiser a man needs 
training in advertising, just as he needs train- 
ing in dry goods to be a successful dry goods 
man.— Bates. 


IS IT BEST? 

Is absolute honesty the best policy in busi- 
ness? How many business houses practice it ? 
Is it the best policy in advertising? Let 
some really bya advertiser speak up.— 
Mansfield (O.) N 


Sart <M 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head twolines or more 
without di Y, 25centsaline. Must be 
han in One week in advance. 
WANTS. 
25 os 5) a tne a F ~egad proven. WOMAN’S 


HO wanta , es years’ exp. in adv. 
Shee A y-. “B.,” 270 ist Av., Mt. Vernon, N - 
prerecr: half-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 

per in. ARC ENGRAVING Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


MAN with mes wrens == jence on trade papers and the 
s*ov"ares torial position. Ad- 
rTP — guaranteed for 10 
Tan Hanver ENGLISH, Albany, Ga. Eng- 
ps leaks ; Yes It t Do. = 
M ce aie men, write f te, 8 ais position ; 
clean goods; Chica ro} * lidated 
hange Building, Chi Ls “ 
nae wanted paper in a . 


40,000. Printer +4 can write 7 preferred. 
” care Pri are Printers’ Ink. 


Py 4NrEeD <a second-hand perf press 
that will print = 
ond-hand linotype. ‘Address os ” care Prin 


WM. Ee aeaeil a ae dor Ba ink’ Prev, 

10 Spruce St., N. ¥. Ci 
DVERTISEMENT a large advertis- 
mcy has a place for an Al advertise- 


po Give reference 
roa Address “ A BG,” care Printers’ 


NTED_—Newepaper maa of long experience 

ion as department writer or 

Wi gecives manager on city daily or ene 
erred ; first-class 


Middle or Eastern 
references. ECARB,” Prin ters’ Ink. 
\ 7 ANTED—Advertisers to know that we have 


a larger ci any now r 
blished in the Valley of Virginia. "a vertiaing 
Pates furnish 


“address 
WINCHESTER PR ESS, Winchester, Va. 


V 7 ANTED—Advertisers to see our Sun- 
pay N and best in Youngs- 
town and ) Valley. Sample free to ad- 
vertisers. Rates inch each insertion. Ad- 
dress C. M. SHAFFER CO., Youngstown, Obio. 


VERY printer wants our Specimen Book 
E = and Price List of Supplies. These 
je ~' oe wotnetions in iene. These 


not on-printers. AMERICAN 
YEE FOUNDERS’ CO. S See ad under “For Sale” 
heading. 
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ANTED—Ad printed $ months. Will yay for PREMIUMS. 
ur eve’ 
Gein tlie Ieee whe your paper. Will PREMIUM see: seeds for publish publishers. Varieties that 
mine for gold, farm and co. Phare ou Sey ee fork Worlds ag. 
Time and space to suit publishers. J.B.CLARK, Tigh ve supplied, the New York World, A 
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Deer Creek. Farm and Fireside, Green’s Prat 
i. rower, +, You need - for nothing “pulls’ 
[WANT orders to set and electrotype your adver like seeds. A. T. COOK, Hyde Park, N. - eam 

ti I f_- do — why § than mnost POE NE Aaa, 
you to give me a fair tr ‘on the ste nex advertve MAILING MACHINES. 
nay! tee tar ng yes HE Matchless Mailer; best and ch 
Mgr. Printers y Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City: | Fate Said ‘DER DICK, Mers eee ye Yr 


I RAWINGS FROM M PARIS—A lady in Paris, 








petent and experienced, eeires ORTON’S Mailer is -is supersedt e hitherto 
sont to furnish dra - illus : ss H best mailers in largest otiiection offices. 
and offers her services to nae meri- It beats the best. Price co 20 net. AMERICAN 
can new: r. She visite the celebrated dress. TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO., selling agents. 
makers sends yy nd of latest creations. 6 
ano ireement, after = ibang. spect to JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 
mens, ns. Address" A. M. _M.T.,” care of Printers NEWSPAPER ‘wanted (one only) in very 
\W =a > a, ST ag er sell in ite 
WANT 0) epartmen' gzeret n 
HIGH-GRADE ie, 8 ry device that sells at sight to almost 
ADVERTISEMENTS: every bu — and professional man. Each sale 
CAN WE GET YOURS! establish: permanent customer for printed 
50,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATI billheads. Fronts 100 per cent. WM. R. ADAMS, 
Rates, 25 cents per agate en onah Tacevtion. manufacturer, Topeka, Kansas. 
AS 00 buys ¢ lin mp 14.00 buys 4 inch ee 
es uu nehes > 
Sip "lines * i150" Sinches ream. 
1, “ es 1 ® nehes ° 
15 J ¥ ineh 2430 a halt col pReucu seeds for publishers. See ad, page 36. 
¥ c . “ one col, 
- “« 2inch 98.00 “ half AN BIBBER’S 
+) — 2 inches 196.00 “ Printers’ Rollers. 


1 page 
ogy frst-cnas matter 20 Ys + — _ Parties with. ‘{,HIS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
rder. Cuts must not be over 23-16 inches wide. ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Copy for an issue ‘should reach us by the 25th of ©0.. L’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
previous month. v. that will pay ‘anywhere to cash buyers. 
will pay in WOMAN? "S Wonk, Athens, G: “ELBCTROTTPES. 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. L* INOTYPE, ste lectrotype e metal. 
a 4, Absolute! yr e pe ao 
SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10Spruce . ” 
H e St.,New York. Service good and prompt. ,1¢ Rpt nn Lo gee eee order, > But o orders 
oni a MERCHANT & CO., Inc., 

















BOOKS. Manufacturers, 
1898 DEPARTMENT Store Directory. U; 8. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pring 8 i aks a eTe ts a 10c, Gua NG ya to make fom stand 
stores. ice way, one or more electrotypes 
New York. ” of m.. is a line in which I am unapproached b 
—_——_+or———_- any other printer. The magazines each mont 
CIRCULAR LETTERS. contain numerous samples of my work. Let me 
set your next adv., whether it be for an inch ora 
‘HAS. A. FOYER ©O., Times Bidg., epee . Lean suit’ you. WM. gomeron Mer. 
roduces fac-simile ay circular let- Printers’ ’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. C ity. 
ters y the ‘thousand, as Best work, low- SI. PIG 
aye ae ADVERTISEMENTS BY TELEGRAPH. 
SPECIAL AGENTS. wa Pha City Hall. th your mother-in- paw or ant Ave ts 
t e Associated 
[?72 are thinking about having your paper the news 4 untry, and t nd tho. leading 
re See in the Eastern advertising fied will prins it Bota the h of “B 
goneult D. LA CC eaten Park Row, New Yor, Telegraph ” all rte Capitol to Wa you t sel ht 
pap e new clock for the 
supply Pay r brand of champagne for the latest 
INFORMATION. ie Waldo rf-Astoria, we will ao out the 


a information for you, and next morning it will 

ws is it you want to know? Send $i with a in the lea: papers under the heading, 

blished 1887. ASSOCIATED “ Tolegrere, when you get our bill you 

TRADE A Dy INDUSTRIAL PRESS, Kesearch and wi. : Ist—That the advertisement was ex- 

Inquiry Department, Washington, D. C. cellent. 2d—That the cost of it was in I r- 

—— Het, TR Ee cDPueaUNG Co pres 
OUTDOOR DISPLAYS. as ae ey a 


. 


a a 25,000 ye ys Beker Rt tee io ge? Se ed 
ie mary ear teed one one year BARGAINS. 
Particulars 0 By why Audi ‘ek "Sian Siam Con: ~ END your name and address for a sample of 
See a on eee ae as Pt 
“ r Prin » 
MAIL ORDERS. lo Spruce st. N.Y. Ch 
aor attested gatalogue for the mail-order OR twenty-five eoew we will print seven’ 
business —34 great = 150 per F five enty or ten agate lines, in two orion 
- rofit. send torean or ey terms. oars copies (2,000,000 0003 of conspicuous American news- 
.+¢ & 0O., % City Hall papers and complete the work within eight 
Place, jew Th is at the F of only quocighth of a cen a 
———_+9+—___—_- line wend Se : e Ange wil 
y appear in but a single issue of an: 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. be placed before two milli cafilion Gifferend mer 


2 OO NAMES and addresses. All fresh. buyers—or ten million readers, if, as isso 
> i ee Notdirectory lists. Ex- stated, every newspaper is looked at on an on 


ie have used them by five persons. Add with the check 
Rh great profit, “Particulars, ROOM 8%, 1 THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING 00. 16 
St., kee, Wis, Spruce St., New York. 
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NEWSPAPER METALS. 
OnnaF 1 metals. 
H°: W. BLATOAFORD & O Co., me 
PRINTERS, 
D= ETyEsT LA, f Profitable WHEATLEY, Dr the 
vA B. Conkey Co. zx 
papsiest pee | Dearborn born St., C tin 
M42 ADS attractively and ay a 


set pe ye ng ‘ype. Sens 
Printi d iGRERBOCKER 
PERIO. ICAL P $8, 90 Fult 8t., New York. 


Ww E + oy b astractive Vag Log 
es, ookets, e fin Does te, “arcu Ww ben 


NK PRESS, 10 Spruce St. St., New York. 

ONS. PRINTER: Did you ever see a really 
Wx ret-clase job that wax not set in our ? 
Whiclt are = favorite styles! We make them. 
1 y ps < < pase les the printer’s work. 


cvindiepensable 0 to your success. 
Y M RICAN TYPE Branches 
convenient to you all over the continent. 


—__ ++. 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
PRemum seeds for publishers. See ad, page 36. 


= ro ~ i finish, ty pone 
ne ve 

cents, $18 per Dandred. ing git. Rample KINTZ 
co., Shelton, facade 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
Wp omars WORE, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 


p®=Micm seeds for publishers. See ad, page 36. 
wouars WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 


7 OMAN’S WORK, Athen: athens, 25 
W for 90,000 proven. Ga., 25 cts. a line 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ ™ MAGAZINE. 
Copy free. 271 Broadway, New York. 


40 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cts. SUTROPRNE, 
Brockton, Mass. ss. ‘Circulation 7,000. 


oO. U. W. RECORD, Deny Denver, Col., over 10,000 
e proved circulation. Write fo: r terms. 


DVERTI!SERS’ GUIDE, New Ag N. J. Te. 
d line, Cire’n 3,500. Close Close 24th. Sample free. 


HEELING NEWS, 7,500 daily. Only English 
\ _ vane naan La COSTE. m4 


m advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
4 ot e amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 
ARGEST circulation of any daily ne 
L in Williamsport, the Ga’ — 4-4 BULL Erm ; 
6,000 D., 4,000 W. La’ COSTE, COSTE, New York. 
PDArzoF (Ohio) MORNING | Truxs and EVENING 
NEws, 14,000 daily, create a“ want” for prop- 
erly advertised goods. LA COSTE, New York. 


EADING n aomepenees in Southwestern Ge. 





ro the purpose “oF inviti inviting a nts 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benent 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 
A™ MERICAN MAILABLE BILL FILES, ~s mail- 
ing ond advertising purposes. ad on the 
right thing, in the right place, at x right time. 
Sample free. AM. BILL FILE CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


I F you wish to manufacture a humorous copy- 

Figntes advertising novelty, comprising a 
useful pocket article suitable for the | Sivertios- 
ment of blood ediines. toilet soap, etc., address 
C. E. CAMPBELL, N: Summit Ave., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


[PADE pee would find Year Books a Ve 
derful assistance to their canvassers, 

Book is a 368 pp. desk-diary, cloth bound ; » cade 

ning any day, running twelve ny with — 
advertioesneas under the date on 


7 cis. Dd 
side Bonuiietiaae see ow.” 
"RE wal RDS. 


T° complete Volume I and II of Printers’ Ink 
need No. 18 of Volume I = Nos. 11, 12, 22, 

2% of VolumelIl. To the first person sen ding any 

one or all of the five above sasenings numbers 

will present a coupon good for ayer res 

scription to PRINTERS’ InK. Address 

care of Printers’ Ink. 


R EWARD~—A liberal reward, one in proportion 

to the value of the service, will be paid for 
a list ‘ot +o names of the members of the alleged 
Suburban Association =: New muaene 
who were Lin at tne all eeting said to 
have been held in cepa w ~y it it ie alleged that 
the members presen resolution to the 
effect that the poor dn of the American - 
paper Directory are beneath contempt. li 
eation has been made to al) the one hund: dae 
thirty-eight ail members of this 7 — , C- 
soviation, including its one hundred four 
alleged vice-presidents, but thus far it has not 
been possible to unearth any member who is 
— to —— that 

ngle exception of one Whitaker, the ocaed 

“4 and publisher of the New England 
ba 0 is su: f having been mot only the in: 
stigator of the resolution, but also to ha’ 

at the alleged 








4 itside Cincinnati) nm MORNING | 
and EVENING NEws, I4. age LA COSTE, N. YY 
‘HE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Phil- 
oneal adetphie. Pa., Ae = 4 Sine eee denom- 
ona! rs for ni vertisers. 
Write to t Pg 


T EPUBLIC-JOURNAL, Littleton, i.; . 
» est circulation and best paper my State nort! 
of Concord ; 2,800 guaranteed; rates low, but 

firm ; service the best. 


GEND y your name and address for a sample of 
my “8 Postal Card for Business Men.” 
wm. ye Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 
10 —— St., N. ¥. City. 


‘HE Rochester, N. H., CoURTER, weekly, hasthe 

largest circulation of any rin a manu- 

facturing city having a population of 7,396. A 
good country paper at a grea at a great trade center. 


HE TIMES-UNION hasa ps has a paid daily circulation 

sreater than that of all Lr! other Albany 
dailies combined. It is the best people 
in and around Albany. That’s oe it is poe a 
desirable advertising Y medium. J —, 4 FAK 
RELL, editor and proprietor, Albany, 


A® our soven-igtees f the etree oom 
é fails to be it is placed i 





be effective because i 
papers an: nd at rates chat give on more than one 
eighth of the value that might be by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 


pape 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right papers, your © wy will . Corre- 
enters solicited. Address THE GEO. P 
WELL ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


300, 000) Garo brated Li a yg Al 
Memorandum Book. Heit page in 
both, $ $190. a nis is the best advertising you can 


feed sn goes direct into families. Only a tim- 
ted aan ant of advertising taken, as we use the 
books to p etrereies our P. P. P. and vai, pore 








the only member presen! 
a pe hn 7e — re- 


an en, \otte red, passed 
rted the famous resolution all alone. Any one 
es pete to the ty 4 ee be a 


with 

the editor of the OMERIGAN NE NEW (SPA IPaPeR DI DI 
ECTORY at omy 10 ice St., New York. 

be paid for the discovery 


P. 8.—No reward 
oft Whitaker, 


a, oy wont bw mty cents and 
seca -two ee M aes - 


pages 
The New York Musica Rous ie is the best adver- 
tising medium for the money. Tt has a guaran- 
teed monthly circulation of 18,500 copies. 

Address Southern Branch New York Musical 
Echo Vo.,163,165and 169 Congress St.,Savannah,Ga 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 
F your jewel is running d: and you 
= 4 geste a — priate 
‘or & an 
ill ad and a new idea for a window 
traction. Must-be before Feb. 14. Address 
Cc. E. C BELL, 335 henec 


PBEMIUM seeds for publishers. See ad, page 36. 


$1 BUYS 4 lines, 50,000 p - proven. WOMAN’S 
WORK, Athens, Ga. 
‘OR SALE—A trade ag Fine paid list 
and good advertising patronage. 


Address 
“Q.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


MS AINE WEEKLY by peo iow. oiete 
btpe complete im- 
Write“ EA ny 0a care Printers’ Ink. 





FOR SALE—A half interest in a dailyand job 
oan a in a thrifty Illinois town of 7,000 
Address CAD ALLARD, Beardstown, 


D™ »P a nickle in an envelope addressed “ AD 
SENSE,” 162 hy —— = pe St., Chi , and 


t °. copy of that j —brimful of horse 
case or basiness — 
E rea he best, at figures no higher t 

ts; 
elsewhere for the second Our 45 jeads = 
syte and ten used “byaulthe the wen) pub- 
ications. No other type w customers 

ue taste and advertisers of naw Ban Esti- 
mates furnished, terms ranch 
nearest your of business. A CA NTYPE 


ase hae RS’ Be Boston, New York, 


Iphia, Bal ttsburg, ‘alo. 
Cleve! ereleea neinnat “Chi 0, Milwaukee, St. 
—= Minnes penpctie, Kansas “ity, Denver, 
id (Ore.), i(Ore.), Dallas, A’ Atlanta. 
BWSPAPES ADVERTISING IN THE UNITED 
tp ye A book of two hundred pages, con- 
er. e of about six thousand news- 
rons are credited by the Amer- 
irectory (December edition for 
copies 
ormore. Also separate State maps of each and 
every State of the American Union, naming those 
towns only in which eacoase issued newspapers 
—_ more than 1 circulation. Ba book 
December iB 180) will be se 
paid, to any address, on recei| of ad dollar. 
Address THE GEO. P. ROWE ADVERTISING 
CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


ti 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
D™: 150 Nassau St. 


6é 4 sk LEWIS ABOUT IT.” 
L**= makes medical ads pay. 
L=*” address is PENN MUTUAL BLD., Phila. 


LARENCE. F. » ome nt 179 Front St., 
Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥ 

ry RY the “ AD” ER. i. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Des Moines, Iowa, U. 8. A. 

| oe C. HUBBARD, Ashtabula, O. Photos 
from models ; also writing 

om ARLES F. JONES 
World Building, New Yc ‘New York. 

He ar J. ZINGG, Farmington, Maine. Writ- 
ing and printing for adv for advertisers. 
G atin & SHAUGHNESSY, aaverioars, 623 & 
3 6624 Temple Court, New York. Write 


Ay, ADVERTISEMENTS are 
ROY CLIFTON OSGOOD, ‘Athol, 


D RHYMES—I write c and bright. 
A’ cH ARLES, 67'5.0.9.B-B,, Bulfalo, N. ¥. 

OETICAL advertisements one. Correct 

versification. eee me BRIGGS, P. I. 


[RY me for advertisi vice. Trial on your 
own terms. E. D. UND. WOOD , Wausau, Wis. 


written by 
Mass. 





A. WHEA' advertising, 341 
is Barbora Bt, Chicago. "New Yor shee, 


r ‘ae only ater, « of exclusively medica] and 
drag Advice or sam free. 
ULYSS OOANN! ING, Sout! South Bend, Ind. 


DWRITING and Pictorial Window Posters for 
BURNS, the Druggist, Bernardsville, N. J. 
y tay’ and fines | fora le of 
en.” 


Ss 
wm. OHN ‘ON, Ngneser Printers’ Ink fe 
10 Spruce St., N. ¥. Ci 


“+ pars he MAKES A HIT” is the 
that ey 4 a the a 

quurdlan —- business. more ny Oe 

are no printers who Mh us in this. THE OTUs 

PRESS, Printers, 140 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 


Foe a a tt eh $1.0, ree by 
embrac: eve 
advertoahi ina drug store. Topeds oh 
iets teat hiterting tor Beau 
ro vert ‘or 
Williamsto Mass. 


Gopoarran Old Style, Kate Greenaway’s 
mettes, Binner Gothic, 


G iio Ow 
line, orentine Heavyfnce, I Laclede. londike 
Borders, are the Teen oH: 
Made, of course, by A AME vt ey “ivBE FoUs FOUND- 
ERs’ CO., mentees ot type fashi 

all principal citi es. 


BS ATTEND tothe whole business. I get up od 
vertipahenss , booklets, circulars and ca 
t. I turnout the 


design and prin’ 
er. le Pepin No Sour printer has suc: 
complete facilities for ee out the —_ lete 


ob as I ha ) run across ng 
hat I dont a. all al +1 I know where to vas 
my hand on the fellow that does. Can I be o 

service to you? Address WM. JOHNSTON, fy 
ager Printers’ Ink Press, 10S) ress, 10 Spruce 8t., N. Y. City. 


AVING made a study of advertising in all 
branches of the art for 15 years and used 
almost ev medium published, never wasted 
any money vertisements or wrong 
mediums. Save our clients money ee our advice; 
our experience being yours at a moderate cost. 
We will answer any questions on advertising, no 
matter how many you ask, for $2 accompanying 
your letter. KING & CO., Attorneys and “a Goun 
selors cn the Art of Advertising, juite 204 and 
206, 269 Dearborn St., Chicago, Til. 
| aba manufacturers or jobbers, or even those 
who pretend to advertise, make ad son emm | 
an impo: it feature of business management. 
Responses to trade paper advertising are neg. 
lected. A catalogue or price list is pent—tuat 8 
all. We systematize the advertising—find new 
methods—seek new sources of t te 4 
a lines —-push nits Just or 9" ies. e 


succeed salesmen. It’s just he on of 
Pe snethods: it mediums; right matter. 
WHITMAN ©O., 87 Nassau St., N. Y. 


DS FOR PRINTERS—I ai of one of 

the leading printin ashi nm. 
Tam pa: big prices p-~ 2 : New York ex- 
perts to write my ads. They have helped tomake 
a@ most satisfactory increase in our unt. 


work. L d think they will help any 
printer doi doing “bum ” work ation ices. 
will wll copies of six ads (including matter 
euts) for $9. I y considerable more. 
They can be — for blotters, 0} 


623 D St. N. 


- HE F profitable placing of cing of advertising consi: 
Copy that 


copy. 
88: A ‘ht to be said in a convincing wa 
Second in the iD 


cheap on account ie great can 
secure these points for ~ 
who employs us ry our practice and 

Address E GEO. P. ROWELL AD RTISING 
CO., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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()P98B8888B888888 8888283820888 


I WANT IT UNDERSTOOD 
that [ do not want to do “4 
rush work. You must give me 
ft Shogo work quleker 
one oil. mn 
any Spor my 


hi 
I _ TO DO 

best advertisement writing, the 
best and the best advising 
that any o rit 2. 55 
Suite 101, World Building, ww ten. 


000000000 00 000000 00000000000000 
000000 00000000000000 


3283388838838383 
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O y. eVOUR Stony, 

‘ou want your rtising as good 
*X asitcan be Uoonare ths beste te 
C2 better it pays. Adve: that 








AP 


, 
dad ad bd hd a ed 


. business is the most economical O 
but ads that don’t Say alodenr ah aur O 


price ing advertising 
C pa: uires tho he one Seates, ant 
pay Fr than @ business 
Xx spare from other departm 
m be can 


of his 
Rave Ld work done carefully unt = 
(X fective’ a man who gives 

C time and oy lesation to it. 


hd 
alee ale elelal ala! 


, If y nae TORY oy t 
. pay as 
xD Fa Fy ag 4 ‘ou to 
make it pay better my B not 
¢ ou any more ae than any 
po Tho a4 give service. 
of work toconsider 
the business of any — Sapgomes 
me separately and an 
ts advertising exactly to to fit it. 
aim its advertising in the precise di- 
4. which I believe will bring most 
.X pro’ at to tant | pesevear conaere. This X) 


requires m ing out 
ads all alike f for r everybody which is 


i 
PSPS PSPSPS PSPSPS PS SP 


hid be & 


s 
eeep ee 
ones 
* 


Abd bet bed 


Abad bal todd bal Bal bal acl al ac Pa Pac Pc a | 


lalalalelel al al als 


CX like firing small shot n the air. Itis 3 
‘X better to fire solid bullets to the X 
} bullseye and ring the bell. x 
( PRINTERS’ INK has said, “ 2 
(X m r to people than any ad- X) 
< writer of the day.” 2 


} aavestaer recently said : z No man a- 


Washington concern writes 
new booklet, written and 
under your supervision, is 


a 


r) away ahead of anyth we haveever X 
cx ten out. We have already had or- 
O ers for our is from Maine to Mis- X 


sissippi, which shows that the booklet 
is effective in a business way.” 

essrs. George P. Rowell & Co.,in a 
letter, Jinclosing check for *, 4. work, 
“Mr. Ro jesires 


eleielelelelelalelal al ale 


Fy — a C 
_X the work is & ly entistacto actory 
X and A is is very mel much pleased with it. A 
2 medical advertis- X) 


ers in the alles 

way up inG,’care' and a. 

ot Reaee Sete cients 
language utm 

an advertiser is paying a dollar a line 


dba bec Bad ad ba acl ltl Belt Pa bac Bc Fac Bac Pan tac Pal BR tll 


Tee eee ee ee ee ee eee 
ileal el eieie alee ale ele ele a! 


Ate 
<P 


Abad bed bed bod bed 


<X for he appreciates such work.” 
C This shows that carefully pre c 
advertisin, because it pays c 
} best; it is best for small advertisersas XX 
- as large ones ; and it is not neces- 
small expensive. Advertisers x 
small way can afford to hire my ser- X 


FE 
iy 
i 
FE 


Nassau St., New York. 
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~ SOME LETTERS RECEIVED 


TES. 
My mail is not unasual this morning, but it 
on erent features of my 


NEw wit te 17, ldtag 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates, Vanderbilt. Bwildi 


Doar eirev letter of Kem / ‘adie 
Your 15th. 
with the arr revised testimonials, came duly 

Oe that we think you have dealt with tiem 
to know thes we you have dealt with them 
admirably. It is our impression that the —_ 
ions made eo zoe are more etvenseaecs os 
can be used results than 
Goce thas we Dave Caw obtained from any 
other source. We 
vous r obedient servan servants, 

ANS CHEMICAL CO., 
pecan G. Mosgs, Pres. 


*,2 
A leading coal merchant of Philadelphia writes: 
wit Bullding, Ne 
Charts Austin Bates, Vanderbdili ing, New 


Bear ftr— ‘With this we hand you our check for 
$100 in — of bill for writing ads and mak- 
ae Kindly acknowledge receipt of 


wast to the matter for the a only say 
that we sincerely en A aS i leaae our pro- 
spective vietins os much ay phones 
ery A A, 


*,* 
Tne “ NORTHWESTERN MONTHL’ 
J. H. Minter, Editor and Publisher, a} 
Ly nem Neb., pat —t 13, 1898. 
iy, Chests ‘Austin’ Bates, Vanderbilt Building, 


‘For ears I have been a di ited 

reader of your criticisms on advertising. I have 

not felt like taking your time for not! , nor 

a iarge sum, although, no 

doubt, it would have n well pee ‘ore 
me. 


—_ suit e. 
I send acopy of the NORTHWESTERN MONTHLY. 
you — recognize its unique and valu- 
able c We reach - superintend- 
ents, hi h school and redid tt instructors in his- 
tory and literature ana’ chiik a4, geake, history 
the 


an — clu — ary 

It isused asa text for tt ibe and is stu: 

and poe both oars one and advertisements are 

much o ae than in an ordinary magazine. 
How can I get a re advertising ! 


errs: MILLER. 


Tue “ STANDARD PRESS,” } 


Dear Si i A asidering T am writing from the 
metropolis of India it und strange, but I 
have really been bothe: out of my life to dis- 
a, how I could remit $5 to New York, = 

give it up. The nearest approac 
to ‘two silver-deali countries appears to be 
through the gold dard of England. It is 
damned BONASAED, of course, but our rulers like 
nonsense, and we poor devils of Anglo-Indians 
must submit to the inevitable. 

accordingly inclose a note for one 
| oy (£1) and rest you make it figure out 

required value i. e., $5. If it1s more than 

ie a ‘oon do (+ - ot like with the difference ; 
less, tell me at - a sum, and 

y; ete 

*, * 

My Calcutta friend sent oe: mont for my big 
10 pege book “Good Advertis' >the 
of which also entitles him to - arene” 8 subscrip- 
es to my monthly paper, Charles Austin "Bates? 


ticisms. 
Descriptive circular of “Good Advertising” 
and a sample cop; 4 Criticisms will be sent on 


receipt Oe er 
ma ps AUSTIN, BATES, 
Sow Yok 
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LARGEST DAILY PROVED 





the Largest Daily Circulation in Canada, and published a: 


statement of its November Circulation showing an average 


of 46,131 copies, made by P. S. Ross & Sons, chartered 
accountants. 

The publishers of La Presse offered on the following’ 
day to donate to the City Hospitals the sum of $1,000 and 
pay the costs of auditing the books of both papers if the 


Star could prove any of the following statements as incor- §&:"!, 


rect. But the Star only replied with another challenge—so | 


complicated that it took six lawyers to explain it. 


What LA PRESSE Said: 


The Circulation of the [ Ist — In Canada. 
Daily LA PRESSE is | 2nd—Jn the Province of Quebec. 


larger than that of 
the “Montreal Daily 3d — In Montreal and Suburbs. 


Star.” 4th —In the United States. 


We publish a statement by Messrs. P. S. Ross & Sons, chartered ac- 
countants of Montreal, the very same accountants who audited the books 
of the Daily Star, showing that the total circulation of La Presser, from 
the 2oth of November, 1897, to the 17th of December, 1897, was larger 
than that of the Star by over 18,759 copies, and that the daily circulation 
in Canada alone was larger than that of the total circulation of the Daily 


Star by 5,960 copies daily. 








) 
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RCULATION IN CANADA. 





circulation of the Montreal Daily La PrressE from November 20th to De- 
ith has exceeded that of the Daily Star by 


18,759 Copies Daily, 


f 431,465 copies more than the Daily Svar. 
Saturday edition of La Presss is larger than that of the Daily Star by over 


25,000 Copies. 


x to re Qe having checked the circulation of the Daily “LA PRESSE” for the four weeks ended 
th, 1897, and have verified the above figures as correctly representing its circulation during 
our investigation we have examined and checked The Daily Mail Lists, The City Agents’ Lists 

nts, The Daily Delivery Book and Country Agents’ Ledger; also = Cash Books, Accounts for 
and orders to Pressmen for number of papers to be printed each da 

\ i a large number of papers which have 3 been included in the above figures, and which com- 
ise exchanges, free copies and others. 


irculation of the Daily LA PRESSE for the Four Weeks 
ended December 17, 1897. 


Bes 

Average per day for week encing 62 4 8 
at November 26 5 

Average per day for week ending 65 341 
December §. s00cs6iceccve 5 

Average per day for week i 67 504 
December 10 & 

Average per day for week * 67 528 
December 17 . 


al for the four weeks ending December 17, 1897 1,509,520 
prage number of papers per da distributed in the United States during that 

period. (French centers of the New England States exclusively)......12,800 
rage number of papers per day distributed in Canada during that period. 52,831 


TAL AVERAGE PER DAY DURING THAT PERIOD..... Serecccccccccces 65 6. f 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 





w ve Fi ng es n from 
date to (January Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 
from it is always pos- 





reuters see obtain special os aneeny oe - = terms. 
we pny person o not paid for re 
pa tn A ay fey NK it py some one has 
su 


T is stop; 
at the expiration of the time soulae oe 


Oscar Herzserc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Dep Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 
Lonpon AGENT, FW. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 








NEW YORK, JANUARY 26, 1898. 


IN the spring of 1892 the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation 
appointed a committee to consider the 
existing postal laws and bills for their 
modification, and communicate to the 
Congressional Committee on Post- 
Offices its opinions and recommenda- 
tions; and a little later—viz., April 13, 
1892—on recommendation of its Com- 
mittee on Postal Laws and Bills for 
their Modification, adopted the fol- 
lowing 

Whereas, Books, periodicals, newspapers. 
and other printed matter disseminate an 
preserve useful information, advance civiliza- 
tion, and increase and facilitate business, it 
is wise to provide for their distribution at as 
low a rate as can be afforded, and as at- 
~ne to classify and discriminate have a 
ten ~—ied to repress or injure useful enter- 








7 Resolved, That in the opinion of this board 
the postage = all classes of printed matter 
should be uniform. 

It may be some years before the 
opinion of the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation shall be- 
come the opinion of Congress; but 
until it does there will be endless 
trouble in and with the Post-Office 
Department, and no end of injustice 
and favoritism, despite the best effort 
of the most competent Postmaster- 
General to prevent either. 


THE Philadelphia Record sells 3,319 
copies daily and 2,126 copies Sunday 
in Wilmington, Del. 


On Friday, January 7th, the day 
that Durrant, the murderer, was hang- 
ed, the San Francisco Bulletin sold 
almost 60,000 copies, beating, it is 
said, all previous records of evening 
papers in San Francisco. 


WorTHLEss advertising schemes will 
succeed less and less as advertisers be- 
come educated to their futility. 


Success in advertising does not de- 
pend on the amount of knowledge of 
the subject which a man possesses, but 
on his capacity to utilize effectively 
what he does know, 





EIGETEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY- 
EIGHT is likely to be an unusually 
prosperous year. Political disturb- 
ances are not e to affect the 
commercial world very much.—Pettin- 
gill & Co. 


A LoGAnsport (Ind.) correspondent 
writes to inform PRINTERs’ INK that 
** the fools are not all dead yet ;” but 
his catalogue of survivors consists of 
but a single name— 
DAILY REPORTER. 


AN advertiser, who is spending a 
considerable sum of money through a 
New York advertising agency to adver- 
tise a typewriter, says: ‘‘ We find the 
World three times as good as the Her- 
ald and the Yournal five times better.” 


THE Toledo (Ohio) Blade printed an 
average edition of 17,022 copies per 
day throughout the year 1897, and an 
average edition of 141,135 copies per 
week of the weekly during the same 
year ; and Colonel Lane, the secretary 
of the Toledo Blade Company, says: 
‘*T feel proud of having increased our 
daily edition a thousand and our weekly 
edition over 15,000 during the past 
year.” Well he may. 





THE passenger who approaches a 
station of the Manhattan Elevated road, 
which carries 600,000 New York citi- 
zens every day, is frequently attracted 
by the pretty advertisements of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—the prettiest posters that 
are put up by anybody. PRINTERS’ INK 
recently inquired what price the sarsa- 
parilla people were required to pay for 
the position they occupied, and learned 
that Messrs. C. I. Hood & Co. had 
leased it for five years for $75,000; 
that is $15,000 a year, or about, $300 a 
week, equivalent to less than $50 a day. 
Sometimes when the Hood people have 
a tired feeling they dispose of their 
privilege, temporarily, to another ad- 
vertiser, who is, perhaps, glad to take the 
space off their hands at a profit. Ad- 
vertising pays, doubtless, and if it 
doesn’t the advertiser has to—verily. 














THE daily newspaper was never 
more than now the natural and effective 
medium between those who desire to 
sell and those who desire to buy. 





THE advertising matter of the great 
department store of Philadelphia, 
Strawbridge and Clothier, is written, 
drawn, printed and engraved in the es- 
tablishment itself. Mr. McCann, the 
advertising manager, says he does not 
know of any other establishment like his 
in this country where such work—it is 
beautiful work—finds its inception 
and completion within the business. 


WHEN PRINTERS’ INK has knowl- 
edge of some new thing that should in- 
terest advertisers, it goes ahead and 
tells the story—who makes it, where it 
is to be had, what the price is, in fact 
everything that an interested person 
would like to know. In this way, 
sometimes, reading matter in PRINTERS’ 
INK appears to the uninitiated a good 
deal like a paid advertisement, but 
nothing in the-reading matter of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK ever is paid for. The Little 
Schoolmaster does not, however, hesi- 
tate to convey to his readers all the in- 
formation he thinks they would be 
glad to have, even though his notice 
may be a valuable advertisement for 
some interested person, who not only 
gets it without paying for it, but with- 
out expecting it. That the paragraph 
tends to make some stranger wealthy 
does not render it on that account any 
the less interesting to the reader. But 
the reader has more confidence in it 
when he knows that its insertion was 
for his own good and was procured 
without money and without price. 





PRINTERS’ INK recently had a con- 
versation with an advertisirg solicitor, 
who said that the New York Sun is 
being boycotted by the ‘‘ advertisers’ 
combine.” ‘‘And what is the adver- 
tisers’ combine,” he was asked, ‘‘and 
what its object?’’ Tothis the solicitor 
proceeded to explain: That an organ- 
ization exists of several of the great dry 
goods houses doing business in New 
York City. It was formed for the pur- 
pose of regulating the price that should 
be paid for different commodities pur- 
chased by the respective concerns, and 
also to fix a price for advertising space 
in the local papers. The houses enter- 
ing into this so-called ‘‘ Trust’’ are R. 
H. Macy & Co., Adams & Co., Simp- 
son, Crawford & Simpson, Blooming- 
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dale Bros., Ehrich Bros., and H. 
O'Neill & Co. The association has a 
suite of rooms at 111 Fifth Avenue, in 
charge of a Mr. Rosebault. In the 
matter of newspaper space, the associ- 
ated firms maintain that they are prac- 
tically one, and as the space used by 
them all aggregates five hundred thou- 
sand lines or more, that the association 
is entitled to a lower rate than would be 
charged to any other individual adver- 
tiser, not in the association, whose 
business will not warrant so great a 
purchase of space. It is claimed that 
such firms as John Wanamaker, Al- 
fred J. Cammeyer and other large ad- 
vertisers, who use, say, one hundred 
thousand lines or more, ought to pay a 
rate in excess of that demanded by the 
aggregation. Its first experiment in 
deciding what should be a proper 
rate for advertising space was with the 
New York Press. This was some 
years ago. The Press refused to ac- 
cept the advertising of the combination 
at a rate lower than the minimum 
quoted on its card. Accordingly the 
Advertisers’ Association withdrew from 
its columns and has been out ever 
since. The rates of the New York Sun 
are now being tested by the organiza- 
tion, and time can only determine 
whether or not it will succeed in ob- 
taining a better rate than is charged 
other large advertisers. A similar state 
of affairs recently existed in Denver, 
and lasted there but fourteen days. 
The experience of the advertisers was 
that during the time their advertising 
was omitted the purchasing public pat- 
ronized the smaller stores that adver- 
tised in the papers at satisfactory rates. 
The fight in Denver resulted in the 
unconditional surrender of the asso- 
ciation of department stores. 

The New York papers have also 
associated themselves into what is called 
‘*The Publishers’ Association of New 
York City,’’ and all matters relating to 
common interests are discussed at the 
meetings of this Association, and uni- 
form action generally taken. One of 
the recent resolutions passed provides 
that no paper in the organization shall 
give an advertisement toa programme, 
a church fair paper, or buy tickets, or 
give a donation to any mutual benefit 
society of merchants or their employees, 
firemen, telegraph or district messen- 
gers, or any similar organization. All 
the New York and Brooklyn daily pa- 
pers are in this organization with the 
exception of the Sux and Herald, 
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BUSINESSES INADEQUATELY 
ADVERTISED. 


III.—AMERICAN MINERAL WATERS. 


There is one big field that lies al- 
most fallow so faras advertising is con- 
cerned. I refer to the American min- 
eral water business. It is surprising 
that so large and so important an in- 
dustry should not seek to increase its 
trade by advertising. 

Some idea of the extent of the min- 
eral water business can be gained from 
the following figures: According tothe 
statistics gathered ten years ago there 
were 2,500 mineral springs in opera- 
tion, and from 1,200 to 1,500 were 
doing a commercial business—that is, 
selling water in the open markets. 
Since then the number of springs has 
largely increased. 

The mineral water trade may be di- 
vided into two branches : (1) the trade 
in natural waters, and (2) the trade in 
artificial waters, including soda waters 
and all kinds of ‘‘ soft drinks.” 

It has been estimated that the Am- 
erican mineral water industry repre- 
sents an investment of fifty million 
dollars. That is, including the value 
of the mineral springs, and the capital 
invested in machinery and bottling 
plants. And the number of people in- 
terested and employed in the mineral 
water business is not far from 100,000. 

Thus far, the amount of advertising 
done by producers of mineral waters 
has been quite small and insignificant. 
The reason for this is not plain, as the 
demand for mineral water has been in- 
creasing all the time. 

At present the popular and well- 
known mineral waters in this country 
are those from Europe. There is no 
good reason why this should be so, ex- 
cept that the dealers in foreign mineral 
waters have been enterprising and wise 
enough to advertise. We have min- 
eral waters here in the United States 
equal to any in the world, and yet they 
are unknown and unsold, simply be- 
cause they have not been introduced 
and their merits advertised. 

The foreign mineral water that has 
been most widely advertised is Apollin- 
aris. Thereare, perhaps, a dozen min- 
eral waters ‘‘just as good’’ as Apol- 
inaris, but, not being advertised to any 
extent, they are practically unknown 
and have no sale. There is no doubt 
that liberal and even lavish advertis- 
ing has made Apollinaris what it is to- 
day. See what advertising has done 
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for the stockholders of the Apollinaris 
Company, which was originally cap- 
italized in 1873 at £20,000. Jn 1877 
it was increased to £40,000, and in 
1887 to £400,000. In the spring of 
1897 the Apollinaris Company was 
amalgamated with the Johannis Com- 
pany with a combined capital of £2,- 
380,000, or nearly $12,000,000. f 
this the Johannis Company got £1,000, - 
ooo and the Apollinaris Company 
41,380,000, all of which shows what 
advertising can do fora mineral water. 

Some of the owners of valuable min- 
eral springs in the United States should 
profit by the enterprise and success of 
foreign mineral water dealers. There 
is a great field and future for the min- 
eral water business in this country. It 
is stated by a good authority that the 
consumption of mineral waters, which 
now amounts to several million dollars 
annually, has doubled within the last 
ten years. Their use is increasing fast, 
especially in cities and among the well- 
to-do. Thus, for table use for invalids, 
for helping body ailments and disease, 
for mixing with wines and liquors— 
for these and other purposes mineral 
waters are more and more in demand. 

Only a few American mineral water 
proprietors have done much general 
advertising, the three most prominent 
being Poland Water, Buffalo Lithia 
Water and Londonderry Lithia Water. 

The advertising of the Poland Water 
appears at irreguiar intervals in the 
daily newspapers and in the maga- 
zines, usually around the holidays and 
in the spring and fall. Some adver- 
tising is done through the year in fam- 
ily and religious papers, but most of 
the advert:sing is by means of pam- 
phlets and circulars, which are sent 
out in immense quantities. There is 
no doubt that the advertising of Poland 
Water could be greatly improved in 
appearance and artistic display, while 
steady, continuous advertising would 
bring better results. 

The Buffalo Lithia Water is largely 
advertised as a medicinal water. It 
claims to contain some “‘ lithia,” 
which isa therapeutic agent, especially 
for kidney troubles. The mediums 
used are the daily papers, weeklies 
and magazines. The proprietor of Buf- 
falo Lithia has always tried to cultivate 
the doctors, and thus his advertising is 
directed to them, and appears in most 
of the medical journals. All the ad- 
vertisements run in the same general 
style—a big head-line, followed by the 




















opinion of some prominent physician 
as to the merits of this lithia water. 

The advertising of the Londonderry 
Lithia Company shows the most push, 
enterprise and display. It appears in 
many of the daily newspapers and in 
all the leading magazines. Those who 
are in good health do not need a me- 
dicinal water, and as Londonderry is 
advertised as botha table and medicinal 
water, some of the advertising has not 
been as good as it might have been. 
Many of the Londonderry ads are ex- 
ceedingly well displayed; for example, 
those in the last November and Decem- 
ber numbers of the magazines. 

A few words in conclusion as to the 
advertising of mineral waters in gen- 
eral. They can be advertised success- 
fully in two ways: (1) to the mineral 
water trade, and (2) to the public. 
General and wide advertising means 
the expenditure of a large amount of 
money in creating a demand for a cer- 
tain kind of mineral water. 

Another way is to advertise to the 
retail dealers, who can supply their 
customers when they want mineral 
water. This can be done through the 
trade or class papers, which go to the 
people who buy and sell mineral waters 
and whose trade is necessary to the 
success of any mineral water. 

L. J. VANCE, 
Editor American Wine Press and Min- 
eral Water News. 
i ES 
ONE WOMAN’S REVENGE. 

The door-bell of a Brooklyn dwelling rang. 
The servant was busy, so the lady of the 
house went to the door. 

When she came back she calmly but firmly 
said, as she held upa yellow handbill : 

‘“*There’s one more house that can never 
have any of my trade.”’ 

“Why?” aed a Brains reporter. 

‘“‘ Because its messenger rang my bell and 
put me tothe trouble of going to the door 
only to find acircular. I resent it and I will 
never spend a cent with that house.” 

It was explained to her that the merchant 
probably knew nothing of the manner in 
which his circulars were distributed ; that he 
probably zave out the work to some boys or 
to a distributing company. 

“I don’t care,” said she. “It is his busi- 
nesstoknow. Ihave no means of avenging 
myself on the boys or the distcibuting com- 
pany, so I shall take it out on the merchant, 
and I know many who have resolved on the 
same plan. Perhaps when the merchants 
learn why they lose trade they will keep the 
handbills to eemesteen and learn to adver- 
tise in the newspapers, where people look 
for their announcements.’’"—Brazns. 


meant teenie 
ECONOMICAL, 
Fanny —Is Edith economicai ? 


Brunette —I should say so! Why, she 


spent nearly $500 in bargains last year !— 
Sacred Heart Review. 
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FUMIGATING A FRAUD. 


At the last meeting of the fake Sub- 
urban Press Association of New Eng- 
land, held at the Crawford House, in 
Boston, on Monday, December 20th, 
it is reported by the recording secretary, 
G. W. Stetson, that before the meeting 
was concluded it became necessary to 
have the room fumigated Mr. Whit- 
aker was present, but that alone would 
not explain the necessity for renovation 
found so urgent. 

A member of this absurd and ridiculous as- 
sociation writes to Printers’ Ink, under date 
of January 12, 1 “ T think Printers’ Ink 
strikes it about right when it calls this asso- 
ciation a fake, although I belong to it, and 
occasionally attend its sessions. One of the 
members of this association recently occupied 
a ceil in the Charkstown States Prison, and 
his portrait still adorns the collection in 
rogues’ gallery of the Massachusetts police. 
It is generally understood,’”’ adds our cor- 
senpooeet “* that when an ex-convict repents 
and leads an honest life the police remove 
his picture from the rogues’ gallery, but this 
one still remains there.” 


A further explanation of the need of 
fumigation is suggested by the indorse- 
ment on areturned envelope addressed 
toa member of this famous associa- 
tion, one of the one hundred and four 
vice-presidents, we believe. The in- 
dorsement is here reproduced : 


Lew Check 
A, 


Probably this particular member is 
not any deader than the association 
itself. But having been dead two years 
he has found it out, 


CSRS SEE j 
MAKE THEM BRING BUSINESS. 
Many a merchant just at this time is con- 
fronted with a considerable amount of wreck- 
age from his holiday stock which is hardly 
saleable at any price, and must be either 
packed away until next fall, or almost given 
away. . Why not give these goods away? 
Not without some kind of a string attached 
to them, of course, for drawing trade. 
plan something like this might answer: Di- 
vide all the holiday goods remaining into six 
lots, including in separate lots all articles 
you can afford to give away with purchases 
of one dollar, two dollars, three dollars, four 
dollars, five dollars and ten dollars. Have 
each lot arranged on a table, and a placard 
saying: ‘‘Yourchoice of any article in this 
lot free with every one dollar purchase.” 
The other lots could be placarded in the 
same way.—Chicago Dry Goods Reporter. 





af 


Tue dealer in glassware ought to keep on 
advertising without a break, 
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PaPERS desiring to attract the attention of this big advertiser can do so po longer irene cheap 
masthode, bus ms buy one of the spaces on the He believes that papers should take their 
own medicine. 





AN EXCELLENT IDEA, 

This picture is from the National Advertiser, the New York S cial Agents’ organ 
It may have been intended as a joke, but it isa mighty good idea. The advertisement can 
vasser wants two things always—first, to sustain his rates ; second, an excuse for cutting 
them. The rigidly upright canvasser might refuse an advertisement at any reduction from his 
card rate of, let us say, $500, even for a check offered in advance and still be quite willing to 
accept the same advertisement for $250, payable at the end of the year, and a card on one of 
these vacant spaces for the balance. The usefulness of this suggestive picture indicates 
thatMr. Eiker, of the Nationa! Advertiser,has at last fudly recovered his nerve. 




















MR. MORRIS WAS CONVINCED. 


Mr. J. F. Morris, who is the manager 
of the Suburban Press Association of 
New Jersey, not the fake Suburban 
Press Association of New England, 
but quite an honest combination of 
newspapers, recently called on the ad- 
vertising manager of the Ripans Chem- 
ical Company and solicited their 12- 
inch advertisement for insertion in his 
combination of newspapers. The'ad- 
vertising manager of the Ripans Chem- 
ical Company explained to him that at 
present he could not make a contract 
with him, and thereupon proceeded to 
show to Mr. Morris a copy of the fol- 
lowing letter recently written to the 
publishers of the Chicago Record and 


Daily News + 
JANUARY 17, 1898. 


Publisher of “ News” and “ Record,’ Chi- 

cago, Ill.: 

Dear Str—For six inches double column 
space, occupied by advertisements similar to 
the inclosed, to run every day, 312 times, in 
each edition, copy to be changed each inser- 
tion, we will pay you ten thousand dollars 
($10,000) net. 

Should any edition be so crowded as to 
make it convenient for you to omit the adver- 
tisement, you may do so, such omissions to 
be made good at expiration of contract. 

Upon receipt of your acceptance, copy and 
instructions will forwarded. Very re- 
spectfully, 

THE Cho. P. Rowety ApvertisinG Co. 

Dictated by T. F. K. 

‘*Now,” said the manager of the 
Ripans Chemical Co. to Mr. Morris, 
“the Mews and Record people wiil 
take that offer, won’t they?”’ ‘‘ Yes, 
indeed,’’ said Mr. Morris, ‘‘and be 
very glad to doit.’’ ‘‘No,” said the 
advertising manager of the Ripans 
Chemical Co., ‘‘they will decline the 
offer, and they will decline it because 
the price is too low.” And the adver- 
tising manager being at leisure there- 
upon proceeded to question Mr. Morris: 

‘How many copies, for instance,” 
asked he, ‘‘do you print of the Pas- 
saic Advertiser?” For the sake of 
bringing the matter plainly before the 
reader we will put downthe names of 
Mr. Morris’ papers and the circulation 





Pais ee ec cava Advertiser 1,800 
CUE boc cas ncsss Enquirer 480 
Clifton and Athenia.. Vews 125 
Littte Paleo. ss uv is Gazette 600 
RAPE CREE Advance 240 
Nutley.......... ,.. Weekly Eagle 480 





Total, 3,725 
when asked what would be his price 
for inserting an advertisement in his 
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combination of papers, Mr. Morris said: 
‘*Forty cents an inch per month for 
the combination would be very low.” 

A little calculation showed that 40 
cents an inch for a 12-inch adver- 
tisement would amount to $4.80 a 
month, or $57.60 a year. For thecon- 
venience of dealing with round figures 
the circulation of Mr. Morris’ combi- 
nation was set down at 4,000, and 

57-60 divided by four showed that 

14.40 would in that case be Mr. Mor- 
ris’ price for each thousand circulation. 

At this point there ensued a discussion 
between the advertising manager of the 
R. C. Co, and Mr. Morris concerning 
the relative value of a paper published 
in acityand one published in a country 
town ; also of the value of a daily as 
compared with that of a weekly. The 
two men were practically agreed that 
for introducing a 5-cent article into 
popular favor not much need be said 
about the character of circulation, be- 
cause practically what is wanted is num- 
ber of copies printed, sold and read. 

The advertising manager of the R. 
C. Co. thereupon produced the circu- 
lation statements of the Chicago Daily 
News and Record, showing the average 
daily issues to be as follows : 


ot a, re 232,997 
Record ......ce0. 206,936 
WEE so9:05.0 + 439,933 


For the convenience of round figures 
again he deducted the surplus of 39,933 
copies and called the circulation of the 
two papers 400,000. Then, as they are 
issued six times a week,he multiplied by 
six and founda circulation of 2,400,000 
copies per week, which is 2,400 
thousand, and at $14.40 a thousand, 
which is Mr. Morris’ very low price, 
this advertising in the Chicago papers 
would amount to $34,560, which is 
$24,560 more than the $10,000 which 
had been offered the Chicago papers 
for the service. ‘‘You can see now from 
that,” said the advertising manager of 
the R. C. C., ‘* why it is possible that 
the Chicago concern will refuse the 
$10,000 offered.” ‘‘ Yes, I can see it 
now,” said Mr. Morris. 

‘*When I tell you,” continued the 
advertising manager of the R. C.C., 
“that the Chicago Mews and Record 
would only demand, at full rates, 
$22,702.68, which is nearly $12,118.57 
less than would be in proportion to 
your charge, I think I make it plain to 
you why I can not make a contract with 
you at this time. You can plainly see 
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that until we have used all the papers 
that will give more circulation than you 
can offer for a dollar,we can not afford 
to trade with you; in other words, we 
can not afford to pay a dollar and a half 
a bushel for wheat if we can buy it 
elsewhere for sixty-five cents.” In 
response to this remark Mr. Morris 
said : 

“* If we country newspaper publish- 
ers should go on the basis of the large 
circulations of the large cities, why, of 
course, we could not run a paper at 
all, and then another thing : Take Lit- 
tle Falls; you can not get in there by 
advertising in a Chicago paper. I 
don’t suppose your advertisement ap- 
pears in Little Falls at all. Take 
Paterson, for instance; they have four 
papers aday. We cover every house 
in Little Falls. Our Lodi paper covers 
every house in Lodi. We run a paper 
on four railroads running out of New 
York City. We intend to say that we 
cover this territory thoroughly. Now 
that is my argument why I should 
have that advertisement, for you can 
not reach that territory by advertising 
in other papers. My rates are certainly 
very low. I get my seventy cents from 
Lord & Taylor for straight adver- 
tisements and they have been in with 
me fall and spring for eight years, I 
named a Jow rate on this. Of course, 
I would like to have some of your 
business.” 

“Do you think that a man who 
lives in Little Falls, or a woman who 
lives there, is any more valuable as a 
possible customer to the Ripans Chem- 
ical Company than a man or a woman 
who lives in Chicago ?” asked the ad- 
vertising manager. 

** Well, no ; I don’t know as I think 
they would be. I would say, however, 
that no man or woman in Little Falls 
would read that advertisement in a 
Chicago paper, and possibly not in a 
New York paper.” 

“But until the Ripans Chemical 
Company have told all the people in 
the larger places about their goods, is 
it not better for them to confine their 
efforts to instruct the people in the 
larger places when they can buy pub- 
licity cheaper, rather than to attempt to 
deal with those in the smaller ones, 
where publicity costs more in propor- 
tion to the number of people who can 
be addressed ?” 

**T should judge it would be to their 
advantage to do that,”’ replied Mr. 
Morris, and then he added; ‘‘I can 
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see very clearly that their ad is.circu- 
lated a great deal more in that way 
than it could be for the same amount 
of moneyinvested in country papers.” 

“Then you would, I think, agree 
with me that while the Ripans Chemical 
Company are comparatively newadver- 
tisers and are addressing new audiences, 
and while there are papers that will give 
a thousand circulation for half the price 
you would have to charge for it, they 
will be wise not to trade with you until 
they have placed their advertisement in 
every one of those papers that give more 
for a dollar than you can.” 

‘“*T should certainly do that myself if 
I were in their place,” said Mr. Morris. 








SCANNED WITH INTEREST. 

As an advertising expert notes, the wide- 
awake merchant has come to regard the daily 
newspaper as an important factor in his busi- 
ness ; he has found that, when properly util- 
ized, it formsa direct means a cae 
tion with the purchasing public. It is cer- 
tainly true that the advertising portion of a 
daily newspaper is to-day scanned with great 
interest by the vast majority of its readers. 
A proper y prepared newspaper advertise- 
ment enables them to arrange for purchases, 
and make selections, with an enormous saving 
in their own time and the time of the shop 
people.—Pawtucket (R. 1.) Tribune. 











After all it is Nature that 
makes the cures. Only now 
and then she gets into a tight 
place and needs the helping 
hand of science. When the 
right thing is needed to check 
diseased action and start the 
organs and tissues on the way 
to health, Scott’s Emulsion 
comes as the helpmeet of 
Nature. It feeds, nourishes, 
strengthens; and it does this 
all round—the Hypophos- 
phites act upon. the nerves; 
the Cod-liver Oil feeds the 


body. For sale by all druggists, 


so cents & $1.00 
HERE is an advertisement that makes 
no extravagant claims ; that acknowl- 
edges that it is Nature, after all, 
which makes the cure. Yet, is it not 
convincing ? 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVERTISERS. 





It is so trite a maxim with every de- 
cent advertising man that only honest 
business is worth advertising, that to 
think otherwise has come to be regard- 
ed as a dangerous heresy. I hope al- 
ways to go onthinkingso. But really, 
some advertising schemes that have 
succeeded, and succeeded remarkably 
well, make you think that people 
rather enjoy being fooled some. How- 
ever, when the successful fakes are ex- 
amined, there is very often an expla- 
nation, of sorts, forthcoming. ‘Take 
a jewelry scheme that has been a win- 
ner here. It was started by a young 
man named Cochrane, formerly in the 
employ of my friend Mr. Sears, who 
publishes the London edition of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. Cochrane was a solicitor of 
advertising. I never could hear that 
he was anything very startling at that; 
but he struck it when he went into 
jewelry and took a little store on 
Chancery Lane, with ‘‘ Ernest Goode”’ 
over the facia. To-day he is ‘‘ The 
Watchmakers’ Alliance, Limited,” with 
no end of stores and a mail business 
of some thousand letters a day. Coch- 
rane’s scheme was this: He used, at 
first, small two and three-inch spaces, 
offering silver watches free for the so- 
lution of an obvious puzzle, the cus- 
tomary rebus, that any one can read. 
Solve the puzzle, said he, and on ac- 
cepting my offer you get a watch free. 
Send no money. That was the key- 
note of it. ‘*Send no money. Wait 
and see if you are right.” Of course 
you were right. The offer was, tersely, 
this: You can have a silver watch free 
for your ingenuity, provided you pur- 
chase a chain to wear it on. The 
chain was charged about $1.25. Now 
you can buy a watch on the wholesale 
market for about half to three-quarters 
of a dollar, and it will go, too. Itisa 
real watch—no fake. Cochrane can 
sell his watch and the chain, and pay 
for his advertising, all out of $1.25,and 
still make a little profit. But the money 
in this scheme comes from his catalogue 
of miscellaneous jewelry, largely. 
There seems to be no doubt that peo- 
ple like the watches, and are pleased 
with them. They buy out of the cata- 
logue—quite an extensive affair—in 
sufficient amounts to pay a nice little 
dividend over and above the small 
profit on the watch and chain. Ihave 
no doubt there is a subtle help in the 
skillful choosing of the name. Ernest 
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Goode: it sounds good—carries the 
thought of earnestness and goodness 
along with it. But I don’t call that a 
fake scheme, all round. It really pans 
out better than any one of shrewdness 
would expect from seeing the ad. I 
think Mr. Cochrane is doing an unob- 
jectional business in a way that is open 
to some objection—for the ads look 
awful fakey. You would not expect it 
to pay. That it does pay, and pay on 
a big scale, really makes you think that 
the public likes being fooled a little bit. 
For the rebus is too transparent for 
anything ! “x % 
» 

I suppose that every one who has had 
the practical conduct of advertising 
must have his mysteries—things, I 
mean, that have puzzled him, that he 
has never been able to make out. 

The only kind of advertising experi- 
ence that is worth having is the kind 
that has been checked daily and hour- 
ly by intelligent study of the sales book. 
At the very best, any extensive scheme 
of publicity has to be conducted some- 
what in the dark. I suppose that a 
large proportion of every big advertis- 
er’s appropriation is spent more or less 
on faith. If the general results are 
satisfactory, it is right to go ahead. 
Most likely you are wasting some of 
the money ; but if you try to hunt it 
down too closely you may waste still 
more, trying to locate the error. If 
the business works well, it is best to be 
happy and keep everlastingly at it. 

* # > 
* 


One of the mysteries of all advertis- 
ing men—except those who do an ex- 
clusively mail-order trade—is the rela- 
tive values, as advertising media, of 
different newspapers. Circulation is 
not everything ; and the best kind of 
newspaper does not always bring in the 
best results. The paper that is splen- 
did for one thing, is of no use at all 
for others. As a rule, when one is 
handling an article retailed through 
stores, and advertising it by means of 
newspapers, the results from any in- 
dividual newspaper ina given town are 
mighty hard to be sure about. Even 
taking papers in succession is not a sure 
guide ; you never quite know how long 
the effect of a series of advertisements 
lasts, or how long it takes to arrive— 
after the first start has been made. 
Stocks of merchandise on the hands 
of retailers are a perplexing element. 
Sometimes one may introduce into ad- 
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vertisement copy matter that will help 
one’s judgment of competing news- 
papers. I mean a pamphlet or primer 
may be offered in some attractive shape 
(for instance) ; or correspondence may 
be invited. Then one’s letters can be 
kept tract of, and (by means known to 
all of us) the returns from ene medium 
and others can be arrived at pretty close- 
ly—the returns, -that is, in the way of 
direct response. When this is done 
surprises are usually in season. All 
advertising men, I suppose, must have 
met with them. *,* 


For instance, I introduced a feature 
like this into some advertising which I 
conduct. It produced surprises that 
shook my nerve, at times, severely. I 
had the hardihood to try again after a 
year’s interval and got a fresh shaking. 
Sometimes results changed. Muchmore 
of the time they remained the same. 
Most often they were paralyzingly in- 
comprehensible—so incomprehensible 
that I thought it politic not to regard 
them very greatly. Here is an exam- 
ple ; I imagine that it is paralleled in 
the experience of most fellows : 

Among the Sunday papersof London 
the one that has the largest circulation 


by many thousands is Lioya’s News. 
I was using this, andalso another Sun- 
day paper called Reynolds’ Weekly 
Newspaper. The former claims a cir- 
culation of over a million copies a week, 
and gets about $175 a column for its 


space, ‘The latter publishes no circu- 
lation. If I were asked what it sells I 
should rate it in the class of “‘ exceed- 
ing 100,000—not exceeding 200,000.” 
Its advertisement rate is about $100 a 
column, but the column is much larger 
than Z/oya’s column, and there are not 
nearly the same troubles and restric- 
tions attached to it as in the case of 
Lloyd's, a journal which suffers severely 
from swelled head, and can probably 
afford to. But here is the queer thing. 
Advertisements of a substantiallyiden- 
tical kind were inserted in both papers. 
The letters received in the office were 
carefully tabulated, and the paper with 
200,000 circulation or under produced 
three or four times as many replies as 
the one with a million! I repeated 
the experiment a yearlater. Reynolds’ 
produced ever so many more replies 
than Zioya’s, just as before. What are 
you to make of it? Frankly, I don’t 
know. -L-would bé grateful to.any one 
that would tell me. Zé/oya’s isa larger 
paper than Xeynolds’—has more pages. 
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I wouldn’t want to spend much time 
reading either of them, but Z/ya’s is 
quite as good a paper as the other. The 
price is the same ; the character of the 
papers is the same ; the character of 
the circulation is known tobe the same. 
One produces abundance of direct re- 
sponse; the other doesn’t. Funny, 
isn’t it ? x * 
* 


Two papers of precisely the same 
character, and about the same circula- 
tion, will, fromthe same advertisement, 
bring results equally discrepant. You 
learn to count on these things. 77 
Bits and Answers are two papers very 
much alike. I don’t suppose that there 
is much difference in their circulation. 
They are the same size. I always use 
the same ad for both, and I know per- 
fectly well that 7%¢ Bits will always 
give about twice as many direct replies 
as Answers. It may be useful to say 
that in neither of these comparisons 
was it a question of mail orders. I 
didn’t ask for money in either case. 

# % 


I believe that the correct policy, 
until or unless one discovers a practical 
reason for such mysteries, is to go 
straight ahead and disregard them. In 
the case of Z/oya’s, this year I doubled 
my space, and expect to try for three 
months whether that will do anything. 
I know of one paper, the Christian 
World (by far the best religious news- 
paper in Europe), from which practic- 
ally I can never get any direct re- 
sponse at all; but I use it just the 
same, believing that it must pay. Of 
course if the order book were not 
going on satisfactorily all the time the 
case would be different. 

+,* 

Thefunnyideasthat some people have 
about advertising have often amused 
advertising men. George T. Fulford 
got off a witty remark the other day in 
my hearing on this topic. A couple of 
substitutors of ‘‘ Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People” had been arrest 
ed. The judge at the trial said, in 
charging the Grand Jury: ‘‘! look 
with suspicion on thischarge. It seems 
to be brought by the Pink Pill people. 
I suspect it’s all an advertisement,”. or 
words to that effect. Mr. A. C. Woot- 
ton, the well-known journalist and edi- 
tor of the Chemist and Druggist, a 
very good friend of mine, asked Mr. 
Fulford if he had any remark to make 
on this expression of the learned judge. 
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The proprietor of Pink Pills reflected 
an instant, with thé enigmatic grin so 
familiar to all his intimates, and made 
reply: ‘* Well, if that’s his idea of ad- 
vertising, all I want to say is that I’m 
d——d glad I haven’t got that judge 
for an advertising manager!” 
T. B. RUSSELL. 
Lonpon, Dec. 15, 1897. 


_ 


TRADE-MARKS. 


Not the least important feature of 
the conference of the International 
Union for the Protection of Industrial 
Property, now in session at Brussels, 
Belgium, will be the discussion of the 
articles of the convention which relate 
to trade-marks and the commercial 
name. In discussing this important 
subject, Acting Commissioner of Pat- 
ents Greeley said : 

‘‘The importance of trade-marks 
would seem to be more fully recog- 
nized abroad than in this country. In 
many countries the counterfeiting of a 
registered trade-mark subjects the of- 
fender not only to forfeiture of the 
goods, but to fine and imprisonment. 
It is generally considered of even more 
importance than patents for inventions. 

‘* There is, in respect to the regis- 
tration of trade-marks, almost as wide 
a difference between the different 
countries as in the matter of patents. 
In the United States the registrant 
must be the owner of the mark, and 
must have actually used it on his goods 
in commerce with foreign nations. No 
one but the owner of such a mark can 
register it. In some foreign countries 
the first applicant, whether in fact the 
owner, or in fact a user, of the mark 
or not, may register it, and by the fact 
of registration becomes the owner of 
the mark, notwithstanding prior use of 
the mark by others. So it happens 
that United States trade-marks which 
have been long used and have become 
of great value—and the value of a 
trade-mark may be many thousands of 
dollars—have been registered in for- 
eign countries by persons who were 
not connected with the United States 
owners, and goods bearing the trade- 
mark manufactured in this country are 
liable to seizure if imported into’ the 
country in which that mark was so 
registered, and if sold there at ali must 
be sold to or by the purchased consent 
of the registrant. This stealing of 
trade-marks is by no means uncommon, 
and, it is said, the bicycle manufactur- 
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ers here have suffered materially in 
their export trade by reason of it. 

‘The United States has not fully 
entered into the trade-mark feature of 
the convention. There are, in con- 
nection with the general union, two 
subordinate or restricted unions, one 
in reference to the repression of false 
indications of origin, the other with 
respect to the international registration 
of trade-marks. The latter is of par- 
ticular interest and importance. It 
was formed in 1891, and nine Euro- 
pean countries are now members of it. 

‘* A subject or citizen of these coun- 
tries having secured registration for 
his trade-mark in his own country, 
may, by applying through. his govern- 
ment to the bureau at Berne, Switzer- 
land, secure registration in all other 
countries of the union for a fee of 100 
francs, about half the government fees 
for separate registration in those coun- 
tries, to say nothing of the attorneys’ 
fees for each registration. The poms 
followed is for the applicant, through 
his government, to make formal appli- 
cation to the bureau at Berne and pay 
the necessary fee. The bureau regis- 
ters the mark, publishes a copy of the 
mark in official organ and notifies each 
of the countries which are members of 
the union of such registration. Each 
of these countries upon such notifica- 
tion registers the mark, provided it 
has not aiready been registered by 
some other person.”—Cycle Age and 
Trade Review. 
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LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 


WHY PUBLISHERS ARE LIABLE FOR 
ADVERTISERS’ INFRINGEMENTS. 


The law covering copyrighted pho- 
tographs is so little known by publish- 
ers and advertisers that it is not to be 
wondered at that it is infringed upon 
now and then by scrupulous and un- 
suspecting men, who, buying photo- 
graphs in the open market, feel safe in 
reproducing them. The slogan of the 
Photographers’ League being ‘* Let no 
guilty man escape,” its attorney, a very 
Sherlock Holmes in spotting copyright 
infringements, comes down upon the 
offenders with a bill for damages. 
Backed by the law, the publisher or 
the advertiser, as the case may be, finds 
no other course but a settlement open. 

As a matter of fact, the advertiser 
who reproduces the face of any promi- 
nent personage does so at the risk of 
heavy damages, and the publisher who 
inserts the advertisement containing 
the pirated face runs a risk as heavy. 
As all photographs sold by professional 
photographers are covered by copy- 
right, a suit for penalties follows the 
unauthorized use of these photographs 
in printing ; and the result is the same 
if the picture is altered as in a line 
drawing. In fact, any change seems 
only to make matters worse for the in- 
fringer. 

The last case of this kind, the de- 
tails of which reached the public ear, 
was the ‘‘borrowing” of Lillian Rus- 
sell’s copyrighted face by Artemas 
Ward, for use in a Sapolio advertise- 
ment. The picture was reproduced in 
half-tone, in a collection of celebrities, 
and the advertisement sent to a num- 
ber of publications. The Photograph- 
ers’ League promptly notified the ad- 
vertiser of the infringement, and ad- 
vised the American News Company, 
the distributing agent of the publica- 
tions containing the advertisement, that 
it would be held responsible for the 
circulation of the reproduction. A 
compromise was effected by the adver- 
tiser paying the photographer holding 
the copyright on the picture a certain 
sum. The experience of the Sapolio 
people was almost duplicated in the 
case of a face powder concern, which 
sent out for insertion in the January 
issues of the magazines an advertise- 
ment containing the faces of several 
prominent actresses. Luckily for the 
advertiser, some one acquainted with 
the copyright law notified the home 
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office of the concern of its violation of 
the law, and the cuts were recalled. 

The widespread ignorance of the 
provisions of the copyright law govern- 
ing the use of photographs and of the 
rights of photographers under the law 
was so sharply emphasized by the in- 
stances noted that I called upon Mr. 
B. Lewinson, the attorney for the Pho- 
tographers’ League, in the interests of 
both advertisers and publishers, to ob- 
tain, if possible, the facts bearing upon 
this important question, and to ascer- 
tain the legal status of a photograph as 
defined by the copyright law. 

Mr. Lewinson graciously placed 
himself at my disposal, and said he 
would be pleased to answer my ques- 
tions and give me all information. 

“‘If a magazine comes out with a 
photographic infringement, does the 
Jaw allow you to go to the publisher 
and stop the edition from going out ?” 

“ The law allows us to seize the 
edition wherever we can find copies,” 
he replied. 

‘If you did seize the entire edition, 
what could the publisher do ?”’ 

‘*He could either pay us or fight. 
If the latter, our writ of replevin would 
hold the entire edition until the courts 
decided the case * 

“‘Which might not be for some 
months,’’ I interrupted. 

** Yes ; and in case of the November 
edition being seized, it might be April 
before the courts had given the de- 
cision, and the November edition 
would not be much good then.”’ 

“*Can you hold the American News 
Company or any newsdealer for dis- 
tributing publications containing pi- 
rated photographs ?” 

‘*Not unless we have notified them 
that a certain magazine contains an ir- 
fringement ; they are responsible, and 
a dollar a copy can be collected when- 
ever we prove that they knew the copy 
to contain an infringement.” 

‘* Well, what is the remedy or pre 
ventive for this sort of thing?” 

**T would suggest that the publisher 
get a guarantee from the advertiser to 
the effect that any cut furnished 
(as ads containing infringing photo- 
graphs are usually sent out in the form 
of cuts) is all right in every respect and 
does not infringe upon anybody’s 
rights. Then the publisher, heving 
this warranty from the advertiser, can 
look to him for redress in case of ary 
trouble. In short, the publisher must 
be careful.” 
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‘* Have you had many suits?” 

‘‘Yes, quite a good many. A large 
Western bicycle house sent out adver- 
tisements last spring containing repro- 
ductions from copyrighted photographs, 
and we went for the publishers.” 

**Why do you go for the publish- 
ers?” 

‘* Because the law allowsa dollar for 
each copy found in the possession of 
the party sued, and it is probable that 
the advertiser has only one copy of the 
magazine at fault (in order to see 
whether his ad is inserted).” 

‘* This seems very unjust, as it is the 
advertiser who really starts the trou- 
ble.” 

‘Yes, the law ought to be amended, 
and I think if a test case were made 
the publisher could obtain reimburse- 
ment from the advertiser.” 

‘There is no precedent, then, upon 
this point?” 

“‘Not that I know of ; but I believe 
the bicycle concern I referred to gave 
the publishers half of the amount they 
were compelled to pay to the Photo- 
graphers’ League.” 

‘* A publisher could dodge this thing 
if he wished to, could he not?” 

‘* Hardly ; for when we notify the 
distributing agents, they would doubt- 
less return the edition or it would not 
be distributed ; a serious thing in any 
event.” 

‘‘Have you had any case in New 
York City?” 

‘“ Yes; we caught the publisher of 
one of the largest magazines here red- 
handed ; but he cut the offending pict- 
ure out of the page and sent the edition 
out with a hole in every number.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” added Mr. Lewinson, 
‘*T had better give you the law cover- 
ing this point in writing, as it should 
be correctly known. When we try to 
recover our rights from people who 
have trespassed upon them, as adver- 
tisers and publishers often do, they use 
such words as ‘ blackmail,’ and resent- 
ment would be entirely done away with 
if the rights of the photographer were 
generally known.”’ 

The following, furnished in manu- 
script by Mr. Lewison, gives a clear 
view of the provisions of the law: 

The law grants all damages to the 
owner of a literary copyright, but no 
such redress is afforded to copyright 
owners of photographs, engravings, 
paintings or other works of art, prob- 
ably because it is not feasible to esti- 
mate such damages. The only redress 
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afforded to the latter class is what is 
called a penalty—$1 for every infring- 
ing copy, with a minimum limit of 
$100 and a maximum limit of $5,000. 
One-half of this penalty—if recovered 
by action—goes to the government, so 
that the actual recovery of a copyright 
owner lies between $50 and $2,500. 

Under a recent decision of our 
courts this penalty can only be re- 
covered for such copies as the plaintiff 
should find in the actual possession of 
the party whom he sues at the time he 
begins his action. Whence it invari- 
ably follows that, in the case of news- 
papers or magazines, where the in- 
fringement can not be very well discov- 
ered until after the entire issue has 
been distributed, the complainant’s 
only chance of recovery of penalties, 
no matter how delibe1ate or serious 
the piracy may be, is the statutory 
minimum, The courts no longer per- 
mit proof of circulation for evidence of 
copies ‘‘ found in possession.” 

Any one conversant with the actual 
facts of the case knows that it is the 
copyright owner, whether he be pho- 
tographer or artist, who is therefore 
at the mercy of the publisher under the 
present amended law, because the pub- 
lisher’s risk is covered by the minimum. 

Undoubtedly the wrong parties are 
often made subject to penalties, as 
where a publisher innocently publishes 
an infringing cut furnished by an ad- 
vertiser, or where a responsible ad- 
vertiser innocently publishes a cut 
from a designer; but what of the 
copyright owner? Who of the two 
innocent parties is to be the loser? 

Is there any reason why the copy- 
right owner should waive every claim 
because the publisher was deceived? 

The only safe advice is, never use a 
picture or the reproduction from a 
photograph unless you know where it 
comes from, and whether or not it was 
copyrighted. —Newspaperdom. 

lesvrsecgliniltaedeniietiy 
IN THE WEST. 

It has been demonstrated that the general 
advertiser is a growth of an older civilization, 
and for this reason the West has but lately 
come into the field to any great extent, and 
in no department of trade has the West 
shown such remarkable growth as in this 
general advertising field. This fact is illus- 
trated by the statement of one of the most 
prominent general mediums in the country, 
published tose, which shows that 46 per cent 
of its entire business is from the West, and 
that 55 per cent of its increase has been in 
the West.—D. M. Lord, in Chicago Record. 

i ease: 
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—— + 
Tue jeweler may make ringing statements 
in the ad. 
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WANAMAKER ON KEEPING STORE 





‘** Keeping store is a science,” said 
the Hon. John Wanamaker. ‘That is 
the reason only 4 per cent of the men 
who go into business succeed in it.” 
Mr, Wanamaker ought to know, be- 
cause he started with nothing and has 
made himself a millionaire. It is be- 
cause he is a representative self-made 
man that Icame to Philadelphia for 
the express purpose of asking him 
about the big store—the department 
store, as it is called—and its influence 
on the retail trade. Mr. Wanamaker 
has been a small storekeeper. He is 
one of the most important and influ- 
ential business men in a big city to- 
day. He has beena part of the de- 
velopment of the new trade conditions, 
and he can compare them with the old 
conditions more successfully than most 
men. Theorists know all about the 
department store and the way it has 
demoralized the retail trade. Mr. 
Wanamaker does not have to theorize 
on the subject. He has been and is a 
part of the great trade movement, 

i sat for more than an hour at a 
little table opposite this self-made mil- 
lionaire, and proposed to him the the- 
ories of thinkers, and he answered. 

‘*In the first place,” he said, ‘‘what 
do you call a department store ?” 

‘* A store in which they sell every- 
thing from diamonds to coal.’’ 

‘*it is hard to draw the line be- 
tween a department store and the gen- 
eral store,’’ said Mr. Wanamaker. 
‘* Down the street here is the biggest 
jewelry store in Philadelphia—Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle. They sell stationery 
and glass and other things besides 
jewelry. I believe they have eighteen 
departments. Yet you would not call 
that a department store. My stores in 
New York and Philadelphia I do not 
call department stores. They are gen- 
eral stores. And the general store, as 
I understand it, is one in which a great 
many things are sold, but each one is 
handled with as much care and thor- 
oughness as though that was the only 
thing in which the store dealt. I be- 
lieve that a store of that kind, which 
sells goods at a reasonable margin of 
profit, benefits the people.” 

‘*But how about the small shop- 
keeper whom it hurts?”’ 

‘* Why not ask about the hundred 
people that are hurt by one shopkeeper 
who can.not command the markets for 
lowest prices, best assortments and 


best facilities of service. The small 
shopkeeper has his place the same as 
the small private school, but the com- 
munity is not so sympathizing with the 
horse dealers when the cars adopt elec- 
tricity for quicker travel. 

** The lack of success or the limited 
success in small storekeeping is be- 
cause of the imperfect conditions under 
which they are organized. Some peo- 
ple are quick to ascribe failure to pros- 
perous neighbors, and there are always 
some persons ready to even send flow- 
ers to condemned criminals. Many a 
storekeeper whose business has suc- 
cumbed to dry rot has nailed himself 
to his counter as a martyr to rivalry in 
trade, when his failure came from a 
want of capacity.” 

T suggested that men did not have 
the same difficulty making storekeep- 
ing profitable before the great combi- 
nation stores developed. 

‘“*That is a mistake,’’ said Mr. 
Wanamaker. ‘‘ Under the old condi- 
tions men who had no aptitude for the 
business undertook to keep stores and 
became barnacles, Ninety-six per cent 
of them failed. A woman whose hus- 
band worked in a factory somewhere 
saved a little money, and they moved 
into a store building, and she began to 
sell candy and newspapers. She had 
an uncle, perhaps, who was worth 
some money, and after a time she bor- 
rowed $:,000 from him and opened a 
dry goods store. She bought on credit. 
The business was not successful, and 
in a little while she closed the shop. 
Her creditors had to take ten cents on 
the dollar. Her uncle lost his $1,000. 
That is one of thousands of cases in 
which men and women have thought 
that to keep store it was only neces- 
sary to buy something and sell it again. 
That is not all that is necessary. So 
many things enter into storekeeping 
that it has become a science. 

“* There are different ways of keep- 
ing a store to-day. The merchant who 
can buy for cash and buy in large 
quantities can buy cheaper than the 
man of small capital, whose credit is 

r. Then the great merchant goes 
to Limoges and picks out the blanks 
for his sets of china and orders the 
decoration of them. He picks out the 
blanks of glass and chooses the cutting 
which he thinks will please his trade. 
If he wants Japanese goods, he sends 
aman to Japan, he imports them in 
such quantities as bring the freight 
tates to the lowest point, he hauls them 
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from the railroad station in his own 
wagon, and he sells them by the piece 
at less than their wholesale price in 
New York. The small merchant goes 
to a jobber and orders a dozen sets or 
more of what he finds in stock. He 
not only has not the choice that he 
would have if he went to the manu- 
facturer, but he pays the profits of the 
jobber, the wholesaler and the manu- 
facturer’s agent—three profits which 
must be added to the retail price.” 

‘* But is not the great merchant who 
goes direct to the manufacturer driving 
the three middlemen out of business ?” 

‘**Don’t you think your sympathy is 
misplaced? You did not come to 
Philadelphia in a wagon. You came 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad. But if 
men traveled by wagon, think how it 
would help the livery business and the 
horse trade. Something is due to the 
comfort and convenience of the man 
who travels, and we justify the rail- 
road further by saying that if it drives 
out the stage-coach it gives employ- 
ment to an army of men who are build- 
ing cars and locomotives, keeping 
tracks in repair and running trains.” 

‘* But the man who drove the stage- 
coach was independent—he was work- 
ing for himself. Don’t you think he 
was better off than the man who runs 
a train or the man who works here for 
you, and is merely an employee ?” 

‘“*No. The young man of to-day is 
better educated and has better oppor- 
tunities than the young man of fifty 
years ago. Here, for example, we 
have excellent schools for our young 
men, where they are taught a great 
deal that is valuable about bookkeep- 
ing and other things.” 

‘* But this young business man would 
have none of the advantages which 
great wealth, broad credit and a large 
trade give you.” 

‘* That is true. A manufacturer who 
gives 30 off to the trade may say to me, 
‘T’ll give you 30 off and 10 and 1o if 
you will buy a certain amount of my 
goods.” Now 10 and 10 is as good a 
profit as we want. The small store 
must depend on other things than low 
prices for success. The convenience 
of the small store helpsits trade. Then 
the small storekeeper can help his busi- 
ness by a personal acquaintance with 
his customers. People like to trade 
where they are known. A thousand 
customers will sngents a good store, 
and a man can know 1,000 people. 
In a big store, of course, that is im- 


possible. We have had as many as 
60,000 people in this store in one day. 
In the New York store we have had as 
many as 30,000. 

“Another thing the small store- 
keeper must often do is to give credit. 
We do not give credit. We allow 
people for convenience to send in 
checks at the end of the month. If 
their checks do not come in by the 
toth, we send them another statement. 
If they do not come in by the 15th, 
we put the bill in the hands of our col- 
lectors, because we do a cash business 
and sell goods on a cash basis.”” 

‘*But with all these limitations, is 
not the small storekeeper under many 
disadvantages ?” 

“*Yes, but he has advantages, too. 
And there is one thing to which I want 
to direct your attention. While this 
business has been growing, other great 
stores have grown up in this city, and 
the number of small stores has in- 
creased a* well.”’ 

In the course of conversation Mr. 
Wanamaker spoke of A. T. Stewart 
and Marshall Field as men whose busi- 
ness career was unique. ‘‘ They were 
great merchants,’’ he said. ‘‘ There 
never was any like them.” 

So is Mr. Wanamakerunique. His 
success has been so marvelous that it 
makes his figure as well one of the 
monuments of success in retail trade. 

As he says, there are no patents on 
his business ideas. 

I wonder if any merchant who reads 
this letter can adopt them and become 
a millionaire? Or is there needed, be- 
yond and above these principles, some 
striking individuality which only the 
one man in a million possesses ? 

For my part, I don’t believe precept 
will makea J. Wanamaker. But there 
it is, for the free use of any one who 
disagrees with me.— St. Louis Star. 


++ 
GOT THE BENEFIT. 
Old Party—Is the editor in? 
Office Boy—Nope. 
Old Party—Where is he ? 
ffice Boy—Dunno ; committed suicide last 


ight. 
_ old Party—Heavens! Is it possible ? What 
or 

Office Boy—Took a tombstone on adver- 
tising and couldn’t see any other way to get 
the benefit of it.—7 ruth. 


—_——__ - > —__—_ 
IN SPITE OF ITS PATERNITY. 

I believe that truthfulness is the funda- 
mental quality of the best advertising. I do 
not believe in the maxim that you can fool 
even apart of the people all the time. I re- 
alize that that expression has a respectable 
paternity, but I question its truth for all] 
that.—S, S. Rogers. 
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JUSTIFIABLE SUBSTITUTION. 
By John S. Grey. 

Three well-known concerns openly 
attack substitution in their advertise- 
ments, viz.: Castoria, Pearline and 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills. They buy 
newspaper space in order to tell the 
public that their goods have merit and 
to warn it against counterfeits or sub- 
stitutes. Thatis perfectly proper. It 
is their own space and they can do 
what they like with it, but it seems to 
be an outrageous idea to expect a news- 
paper publisher to not only fill his con- 
tract by publishing an advertisement, 
but also to offend common sense, and 
frequently truth itself, by gratuitously 
asserting that his advertisers alone sell 
genuine goods, and that ali similar prep- 
arations are ‘‘frauds.’’ There is many 
a truly valuable and efficient ar- 
ticle on the market to-day that is not, 
and has not been, advertised, for the 
reason that its owners have neither 
cash nor credit to make it publicly 
known. This fact, however, does not 
affect the merits of the goods—they 
are probably superior in quality to 
similar articles that are well adver- 
tised, and they are also lower in price. 
Advertising an article does not endow it 
with merit, but true merit alone will 
soon advertise it. There is no law on the 
statute which compels a man to adver- 
tise in order to enjoy a share of trade. 
While newspaper advertising is a very 
wise thing to do, it isa kind of wisdom 
that is not compulsory, and the man 
who does not advertise has as much 
legal right to make money as the man 
who does. If the former can get his 
goods on the market and sell them at 
a less price than advertised goods, 
there is nothing to prevent him. 

If his wares are meritorious, and 
cheaper than similar articles that are 
advertised, he not unnaturally finds a 
willing helper in getting his goods 
known in the person of the dealer who 
handlesthem. The latter, being satis- 
fied as to the quality of the goods, and 
seeing that he himself can make much 
more profit on them than on the ad- 
vertised brand, can not be blamed for 
pushing the new article. 

Some persons like to argue with the 
tongue alone, and they dispense with 
brains altogether in their premises and 
conclusions. Such people claim that 
a salesman is morally bound to give a 
customer whatever he asks for without 
question or comment. If this were so, 
we might dispense with salesmen for 
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good, and use automatic slot machines 
instead. Both experience ‘and reason 
have taught us the commercial axiom 
that the salesman who can give his 
customers the best goods at the lowest 
price is the most likely to influence 
future and permanent trade. If he 
knows that he has a better article than 
the one asked for, and one that, while 
costing the purchaser less, allows his 
employer a greater profit than the ar- 
ticle requested, it is a duty to himself, 
to the customer, and to the manufact- 
urer to introduce and push it. 

Here is a case in point. An intend- 
ing advertiser sees a newspaper lauded 
to the skies in the display columns of 
a trade paper. From the advertise- 
ment he believes that particular news- 
paper to be the best medium in that 
locality, and when he goes to an agent - 
to get estimates he puts that paper on 
his list. He is surprised to iearn from 
the agent, however, that it is not the 
best medium in the town, that it has 
not anything like the largest circula- 
tion, and that its rates, considering 
‘its’? small influence, are extrava- 
gantly high. Facts and figures are 
shown to him and he finds that he can 
get better service in another paper ata 
much lower price. The advertiser re- 
lied upon what he had seen advertised, 
the agent acted upon his own inside 
knowledge of the facts, and recom- 
mended the medium that he believed 
to be the best for his client to use. 

Has he the right to tell his customer 
which he honestly believes to be the 
better medium? He not only has the 
right, but if he does not do so he is 
neglecting his duty. The newspaper 
that doesn’t get the business may claim, 
as the owners of some proprietary ar- 
ticles do, that it ough? to be supported 
because it advertises, but who cares 
anything about that claim, or is inany 
way affected by it? 

An advertiser in the newspapers con- 
tracts for publicity alone and not for 
protection. He buys so much space 
and can say what he likes in it, but, 
whether the claims he makes therein 
be true or false, he can not expect the 
paper he advertises in to indorse his 
statements. No independent news- 
paper would, or should, do this. If 
one advertiser can reasonably expect 
the favor, all should be entitled to the 
same concession. But the publisher 
who would believe in one-half the ads 
that appeared in his paper has not yet 
been born. 











Substitution is justifiable when the 
salesman knows that the ‘‘ substitute ”’ 
is better than the article called for, 
cheaper to the customer, and more 
profitable to his employer. While it 
is wise to give a customer what he asks 
for—particularly if he insists upon that 
alone—it is entirely within the sales- 
man’s province to recommend a better 
and cheaper article. 


ABOUT FLORAL ADVERTISING. 


‘“‘There is no money in floral ad- 
vertising,”” said a well-known adver- 
tising fiorist to a PRINTERS’ INK 
man, ‘‘I mean we do not expect 
the direct results to pay us. If we get 
returns sufficient to pay our advertising 
bills and come out about even on the 
plants, we are satisfied. Of course we 
look for our profits to future orders 
from the customers thus reached. The 
tendency is constantly towards a closer 
margin on the plants offered in our ads. 
A few years ago the ‘leaders’ were 
three plants for twenty-five cents ; then 
they came down to six and even eight 
roses for twenty-five cents, and one 
florist has advertised five plants for a 
dime. ‘The returns must be enormous 
to justify such an offer. The media 
roust be selected with the greatest care. 

‘We keep a careful cost and results 
list, and are able to trace more than 
98 per cent of our replies. On our 25- 
cent offers sales have cost us from 
three to twenty-three cents, averaging 
about eight cents. In advertising of 
this kind, however, the cost and re- 
sults list do not tell the whole story. 
As I said, the real object of the adver- 
tising is to get our catalogues into the 
hands of people who are interested in 
flowers, to get their names on our 
lists, to get them to know us. Now, 
one of the cheaper papers may bring 
us more replies than one of the higher 
price papers, and yet in the end not 
pay us so well. As there are ‘postal 
card fiends’ who send for every cata- 
logue they see advertised, and never 
make a purchase, so are there per- 
sons who answer ten-cent ads, but to 
whom we can never hope to make a 
larger sale. For example, from a 
hundred persons replying to our ad in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, we would ex- 
pect a greater future trade than from 


a hundred persons replyirg to the 
same ad in pfort. Asa usual thing 
—especially in papers of general circu- 


lation—it .is cheap people who take 
cheap papers. On the other hand, our 
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best customers are not always persons 
of wealth. The city woman either 
has her gardener or she sends her order 
by phone to the local florist. She 
doesn’t take the trouble to read our of- 
fers or to answer advertisements un- 
less she got into the way of it before 
her husband struck it rich. It is the 
intelligent middle classes who give us 
our best trade, and this fact must be 
taken into consideration in weighing 
the showing of ourcost and results list. 

** We have found, on the whole, that 
the floral papers pay us well, although 
there is greater competition in their 
columns than in any other paper. The 
publishers themselves are usually ad- 
vertising florists and we have to run 
up against their full page offers, but 
for all that the floral papers pay us, be- 
cause there is no dead wood in their 
circulation. Every subscriber is in- 
terested in flowers and plants and is a 
possible customer, while even the best 
of magazines hasa certain percentage 
of readers whom we can not expect to 
interest. I would not like tobe quoted 
as saying it, but we can afford to pay 
floral papers a higher rate per thousand 
circulation than we can afford to pay 
other papers, on the same principle 
that a general advertiser can’t afford to 
use a strictly class paper.” 

ee 
No PERMANENT advertising success has 


been achieved through exaggeration or mis- 
representation. 


—_———_+o+—____ 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE NAMES 
ILLUSTRATED. 











* PRACTICAL MEDICINE.” 
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PARTS OF A WHOLE, 

There has always been a tendency to assert 
that there is only one profitable advertising 
medium, and that is newspaper advertising ; 
but the most experienced advertisers have 
found out, beyond a doubt, that advertisin 
in the daily press, while it is the quickest an 
cheapest way of attracting trade, is not by 
any means the ice d form of profitable pub- 
licity. The man who starts in on a big ad- 
vertising campaign can not be content with 
using the newspapers alone, for these are 
really but a part ao agreat whole. Of course 
he can not do without the newspapers, but he 
should supplement these with other and pop- 
ular forms of advertising. 

he well-written circular mailed period- 
ically is an important part in the whole of an 
advertising campaign, and a strong point in 
favor of circularizing is that the literature 
can be sent to a selected list of likely cus- 
tomers, whereas, when advertising in publica- 
tions, the public is reached somewhat indis- 
criminately ; a well-prepared circular sent 
with a two-cent stamp is often productive of 
good business. 

Street car and “LL” road advertising has 
of recent years deservedly come into popular- 
ity. In large cities the passenger traffic by 
Sane vehicles is very great, and consequent- 

a good “ circulation ’’ can be relied uponif 
} 4. advertising card be made attractive and 
neat. Most of the leading advertisers are 
now represented in surface and “L” road 
cars, which in itself is proof that be | con- 
= this medium as a ** part of the whole.” 

n and fence advertising, or what is gen- 
eral y classified as ** outdoor display,” is an- 
other form of publicity that has greatly 
grown in popularity during the past ten 
years. It is hardly possible to name a single 
successful advertiser of prominence who has 
not made outdoor display a part of his cam- 
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paign—indeed, many have reduced their 
newspaper appropriations in order to increase 
their outlay for bulletin, poster and paint. 
Successful publicity nowadays means the 
employment of many methods and various 
media, each essential to the success of the 
other as “ parts of the whole.” 
Joun C. GraHam. 


ADVERTISING MONSOON TEA, 

Sprague, Warner & Co., wholesale grocers 
of eek advertise Monsoon tea, of which 
they are general agents. They have tried 
several methods of introducing this. One 
was by demonstrating in local stores where 
customers were invited to sip the tea and 
were sometimes induced to buy sample pack- 
ages. This was successful in getting the at- 
tention of a great many customers, but the 
advertisers found that people forgot about it 
very easily, and decided that it was necessary 
to adopt some other methods that would 
keep Monsoon tea constantly before custom- 
ers. Street cars and billboards were used 
next with success, but it was found advisable 
to add local dailies. The firm has not de- 
cided which kind of advertising has paid 
best, but believes that a combination of all 
is most successful.— Advertising Experience. 


ee 
A PRINTER'S AD. 

A Brooklyn printing firm issues a ow ad- 

vertising card, wordt as follows: 
* All things come to him who waits.’ 

Don’t you believe it ! 

You must hustle while you wait. 

Your trade isnt what it ought to be. 

Your competitors advertise and hustle for 
business while you wait. 

You must advertise, too. 

If you are not acquainted with us, let a 
trial order prove that you have lost money 
by not knowing us sooner. 








RY yee 


JEWELS 


Nis a gem of cm oe 
wlése, material, skillful 
uction, remarkable. efficiency 


rend in. making 
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PREITY ADVERTISING EFFECT. 
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NOTES. 


A BILL to prohibit bit advertising in elevated 
cars has been brought up in the New York 
Legislature. 

An officious New York legislator has in- 
troduced into the Assembly a ill prohibiting 
railroad companies from selling advertising 
privileges, 

Tue omission of a single letter in a word 
sometimes creates a great of harm. A 
Boston paper recently printed a big Christ- 
mas advertisement in which appeared: “‘ No 
family should be without Shakespeare’s im- 
moral works.”"—~77uth. 

“Tue Te_epuone Girt,” the new play at 
the Casino, New York, is being very leverly 
advertised by means of an imitation “ short 
distance”’ telephone outfit of papier mache. 
These are hung on the outside of some of — 
most prominent Broadway stores, and 
reading matter advertising the perlevmanes. 

Senator Guy, of New York, has intro- 
duced in the upper House of the New York 
Legislature a bill to prohibit “* fake’? adver- 
tising. This bill is the sameas Mr. Guy in- 
troduced in the last Legislature. At that 
time it failed to pass either House. It is 
principally directed against department 
stores, and he claims that this year he will 
make a strong effort to have the bill placed 
on the statute books. It has been referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. 

J. C. Jounson, the jeweler, 
novel method of advertising for the coming 
year. Forthe past week he has been dis- 
tributing calendars of a very pretty design, 
each calendar being numbered. On _ the 
Fourth of July the corresponding numbers 
will be placed in a box and a cannon fire 
cracker placed under them. The number 
nearest the place where the explosion oc- 
curred will be worth $25 tothe person hav- 
ing the calendar with the same number on 
it.—Mt. Sterling (lil.) Republic Times. 

Tue Prince Edward Islander, of Char- 
lottetown, Prince Edward Island, announces 
that it has decided to devote one column this 
year to the free advertising of articles that 
will by their use benefit the agricultural 
community, and will therefore insert, free of 
charge, any advertisement which may be 
sent which has reference to some article used 
by the farmer in his popes ty cupation ; 
which advertisement must not be larger than 
three inches, single column, and must be an 
electrotype plate on solid metal base, and de- 
livered free of all charges. The right is re- 
served to reject ads not strictly regular. 

AN extraordinary fight is on in Denver, 
Col., where fourteen of the largest dry goods 


has adopted a 





and ‘clothing stores have combined against 
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the daily papers of i city, Last week the 
business managers of the dailies were in- 
formed that the storekeepers had decided 
that advertising rates must be reduced about 
20 percent. No reason was given for this 
claim, but it was stated that the merchants 
would not pay any more, The newspapers 
seplied that concession to such an order was 
not —_ ible for b » but 
was calculated to destroy the independence 
of the press. The merchants control about 
50 per cent of the city advertising, and feel 
that the newspapers will have to submit to 
their dictation. The smaller merchants are 
improving the opportunity to increase their 
advertising, and are apparently glad of the 
chance to take advantage of their larger ri- 
vals.— Dry Goods Economist. 


a: ooo 
THE DENTIST’S ADVERTISING. 
The question whether or not a professional 
man shall advertise is not a new one. Inthe 
medical profession the position of the man 
who advertises in the public prints is well 
understood, but there is one difficulty under 
which our sister profession has not labored. 
The medical man _ his nothing to sell but his 
services; if, perchance, the physician con- 
structed. arti cial limbs, crutches, or eye 
lasses, the question would be a more trou- 
lesome one. In dentistry, the mechanical 
and pieenen are so closely interwoven 
that there seems little chance of their sepa- 
ration.—/tems of Interest. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under ler this h head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


GEORGIA. 


OUTHERN FAKMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
Southern agricultural publication. Thri: 
ple read it; 22,000 monthly. Covers Sou! 
Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


OHIO. 
I t+ Ls Times, EVENING NEWS. 
Times-Naws. "14,000 daily, 4,506 
ha ty mt COSTE, New York. 
Y eta ao epapay NEWS —32 
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Ohio. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


7HEELING NEWS is credited with a greater 
cire’n than any other W.Va. English daily. 








\ 





JOLIET, ILL. 


THE NAKED TRUTH 
THE JOLIET DAILY NEWS CIRCULATION i 


¢ 136,855 (5,474 
54 
5,489 


5} 


Here is the 
statement by 
months for 
1897 showing 
Daily Average 
of 5,497, 


it 


E825 





The advertiser has a Fiat te to pew 
xactly what it is. 


@eee cece 2 « OXaC 


aad 
15 years. 


JOLIET. 

Home of great Steel and Wire Indus- 
tries, Stone Quarries; connected with 
all great Trunk Line Railroads. Center 
of richest agricultural districts in Ili- 
nois. 

The careful, wide-awake advertiser is 
invited to share in the money-making 





era. THE NEWS COMPANY, JOLIET. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 
‘HE coLeums REGISTER—daily and 
: hee the only in South Carolina 
ites’ @ sworn and ] 
ment. oe Ayer’s Directory). 
newspaper in the State. That’s 
why it pays to advertise in THE REGISTER. 


WASHINGTON. 
(HE “Pa 


GEATILE POST-INTELLIGEN 
— iS pine gay ay 


CANADA. 
$28 papers papers in Gash bee Fiow., excluding ‘Mont. 
e UESBAL TS AD AG’CY, Montreal. 














oo 











Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $r0o @ page; 5 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ grassed. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


THE EVENING CALL 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, 
is the best daily newspaper in America for the 
size of the town. Itist, phically handsome, 
accu and reliable. ber ‘Associated Press. 
Tt has more home ad: advertising and foreign adver- 
tising any other evening paper initsfield. It 
brings results. It is read by all classes. 


au 


=Good Ads ,;.. dus 


‘ood ¢; 
be spoiled in the SETTING a 1 you 
want your ads, circulars, led etc., 


set or printed in a style to command at- 
tention and respect, just mail copy to 
Wa. Jounston,Mgr. Printers’ ink Wesco, 

1o Spruce Street, New York. 








- 














Supreme in its Field. 


“During the first half of 1897 the 


Eight-Hour 
Herald 


was a WEEKLY visitor in 17, a 62 
homes of the better class of well-paid 
skilled mechanics in all branches of 
industry throughout America. 
There are official journals of great 
labor organizations — the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
for example — whose issues exceed 
that of the Eight-Hour Herald two 
to one, but of course their circu- 
lation is entirely confined fo the 


No labor journal in the annals of 
the American press ever achieved 
4 general circulation equal to that 
of the Eight-Hour Herald, Chicago."’ 
— Bloomington (Ii1.) Bulletin. 
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| Writing, 
Illustrating 
and Printing. 


I can improve most of the ad- 
vertising matter before the public 
to-day. Iam a practical printer 
of the old school, besides having 
16 years’ training in the display 
and writing of advertisements. I 
have had full charge of displaying 
all the advertising matter put out 
by the Gzo. P. ROWELL ADVER- 
TistnG Co. for years. I have had 
the opportunity of studying the 
best efforts of the most successful 
advertising experts in this country. 
I have studied the alterations and 
corrections they have made to im- 
prove their work. 

I have tried to benefit by all 
that I have seen. I believe that 
to-day I can turn out as attractive 
and convincing an advertisement 
as any man in the land. 

I write, illustrate and print 
booklets, circulars and catalogues. 
Iam the ‘‘ Worth” of the printing 
business. No other printer has 
such excellent facilities for turning 
out the most attractive of work. 
I am always ready to furnish sam- 
ples of my work to people who 
mean business. Send me a set of 
your booklets or catalogues or 
circulars and I will tell honestly 
whether I can improve on them 
or not. Send me samples of what 
you have done and I will send 
samples of what I have done. 





your name and address fora F RE E 


mnimple ony of of Al Card 











WM. JOHNSTON, 
Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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THE BEST advertising medium 
in the U. S. considering rates is the 


Youth’s 
Advocate 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
It has the circulation and is read 
by all the family. 


Sworn 
Ce ~Average 19,216. statement 
This certifies that the average 
number copies Youth’s Advocate 
printed at each issue since it was 
purchased by its /_ a owners 
216. 


cate Pub. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 7th day < ree, 1898, 
. WATKINS, 
oh Public [SeaL.] 
1 ad 8 times brought 1,302 Replies. 





We run 14 inch “ad”8 timesin 
the Youth’s Advocate, and tLe same 
“ad” double the number of Cmee® = 
several other leading ncry 
received 2,164 letter=, and 1,302 seated 
saw our “ad” in the Youth’s Advo- 
cate. The *ads” cost as follows :— 
papers, i540. only $18.00; other 
rs, 2 
tase H. L. HOLT, 


gned) 
President Students’ Register Co., 
Nashville, Tenn , 1897. 











New England's Family Paper. 
THE 


Portland Transcript 


The following facts wili interest 
advertisers sy $- are seeking the best 
mediums and who appeal to New Kng- 
land buyers. 

FIVE FACTS. 
age weekly cir 


for the year 
<i July 31, 1897, was 


23,4438 


One-half of this circulation is in 
| AT eee of it is in New 





Jott, 





seat no r in the coun 
has so Bm ge 4 


West 
South. am eg New Englander if 
this is no 


— Aa “of the TRANSCRIPT has 
ing does 1 The av: of advertis- 
i. not ex 10 columns. 

position for “run 
we paper” er” ads. 

The advertising rates of the TRAN- 
SCRIPT are moderate, and two or 

three extra good 

had by early ap; 


TRANSCRIPT CO. 
Fortland, Maine. 





boseee 





4 Misfit Quotation 








WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


“ 7 saidin my haste all men are liars.’ 
Psalm ¢xvi., Ut. 


iy sta. (Me.) lene Vist (1).—Monthly aver- 

‘or twelve months 708,792 copies. e's 
List always proves openly and publicly its 
meas itions, and never failed on any issue 
fo capeas its guaranteed circulation.—Printers 


What Appears Every Month | 


With Publication of 
Postal Receipts. 


| 
«‘ $1,000 IF FALSE. A GENUINE | 


OFFER. 
I will pay the actual expenses of any 
advertiser using Lane’s List, or any re- 
liable advertising agent, to Augusta 


and return, and make him a present of 


$1,000, who will prove that the above 
is not in strict accordance with facts as 
shown by the official records.” This 
offer has been open three years, 


WALTER D. STINSON, _ 


4 


$. 
3 
4 





1’S AWFUL 
ISN’T IT ?} 


(But we'll do it.) 


G3 Any one—don’t care a 
snap who it is—that sends a 25-word 


WANT AD to te 
DAILY CAPITAL, 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


and names the day he wants the ad in- 
serted—month of February—he will see 
it, for a marked sample copy will be 
mailed to his address. 

We are after finding out if an ad in 
this journal is read by advertisers. 


The ad will cost you nothing—it will 
be us paying for an experiment. 


‘The Caprrrat is the best evening paper 
in Iowa. Sworn Circulation, 8,000. 


LAFE YOUNG, Publisher. 3 
£.L. DOTSON, Bus. Manager. 
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The Troy Record 


TROY, N. Y. 


“All the News Best for the reader. 
Worth Reading.” Best for the advertiser. 
Always First. 





THEY SAY OF US 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO. 
Went Superior, Wie. BURLINGTON, VT., July 27, 1897. 
t gives us pleasure to recommend the Leader to any who want 


profitable publicity. We have had aes eo in the leading dailies of the coun- 
try for a good many years, and place the ler amongst those that give us the 


best percentage of profit. ours very truly, 
ine * va WELLS & RICHARDSON CO. 


cation Airtas” SUBERIOR LEADER, West Superior, Wis. 
eee} 
A Wave of Prosperity Has Struck the West. 


TE IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Feels it and is Participating in it. 


WHA 


Lead 





SEE, HERE, AS TO SUBSCRIPTIONS! 
The cash receipts direct from farmers 

on subscriptions to the IowA HOME- 
STEAD during the months of October 
and November, 1897 (excluding subscrip- 
tion receipts from agents and subscrip- 
tions charged to postmasters), show an 
increase over the receipts of the same 
months in the ten previous years as 
follows: 

Over 1887.... -319 per cent 

Over 1888.. .290 “9 

Over 1889.. 

Over 1890.. 

Over 1891.. ‘ 

Over 1892.......... 183 

Over 1893 5 


Over 1896 


SEE, HERE, AS TO ADVERTISING! 


The cash advertising charged on the 
HOMESTEAD ledgers during the month 
of October, 1897, has exceeded that of 
any previous month in the history of 
the HomestTgEAD. The increase in the 
advertising thus charged in October and 
November, 1897, over that charged in 
October and November in the ten previ- 
ous years is as follows: 

Over 1896 
Over 1895... 
Over 1891. 
Over 1893. 
Over 1892... 


Do you wish to share in the greatly increased business of that section? If 


so, place your advertising in the HOMESTEAD. No other Western State 
has an agricultural paper with a circulation equaling that of the HOME- 
STEAD, For rates, sample copies or further information, address 


»HQMESTEAD COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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{ and 2 Million $ § 
Yukon Steamers. 


Nearly two million dollars 
worth of Yukon River 
steamers are now being 
built in Seattle. One firm, 
Moran Brothers Company, 
are building over thirty 
steamers and as many more 
barges for the Yukon. This 
is only an incident 


Seattle 


of the Klondike rush, It’s 
a big straw that shows what 
a favorable business breeze 
is blowing in this city. 


Seattle 


The merchants are doing 
the largest business ever 
known in the city’s history. 
It pays to advertise in 
a prosperous town in its 
prosperous paper. Send 
for a sample copy of this 


paper. 
SEATTLE 


Post-Intelligencer 


GEORGE U. PIPER, 


Manager. 
S. P. WESTON, 
In charge of advertising. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
Special Eastern Representative, 
New York; Chicago. 
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« After a life study in advertising 
work,” FOWLER’S PUBLICITY tells 
what Mr. NATHANIEL C, FOWLER 
“thinks he knows and what he 
knows about what others know ” 
about advertising. He says this, 
among other things, of religious 
Papers : 


“Tf the paper represents a denomina- 
tion or a part of one comprising the 
more well-to-do people, then it is a good 
all-round medium for the advertising 
of general 8. 

“The rich buy both expensive and 
cheap goods, and for that reason the re- 
ligious paper catering to a moneyed 
ple can be used for every line of com- 


modity. ’ 

“ As the religious reader represents 
the better side of the middle class and 
the folks of home and family, and as he 
is generale, a saving, industrious indi- 
vidual, the constituency of these period- 
icals undoubtedly comprises a large pro- 
portion of the buyersof the world. 

“The ous paper is first and al- 
ways a f: ly paper. More than 90 per 
cent of its readers live under family ties 
and have local habitations and names. 

“ With the exception of the loca] coun- 
try newspaper, and a few family papers, 
there is no advertising medium that en- 
joss as great a home patronage as the 
religious periodical. 

“While there are many families with 
but one religious member, the majorit 
of families take a religious paper, an 
all of the members are likely to read it 
and pretty sure to glance over the adver- 
tisements. 

“ The religious paper, if it is pet Loe 
ious, has a definite. almost ever sting 
hold upon its readers; for no matter 
how many other periodicals they may 
read, the reading of the religious paper 
becomes a regular duty 

* If the religious paper is worthy of the 

eader’s respect, and it generally is, the 
reader has confidence in its etek pos 

“The religious paver is ageneral pu 
lication, and its advertising space is 
adapted to the announcement of every 
line of family and general commodities. 

Here are eight LEADING RELIGIOUS 
Weekly Papers published in 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Sunday School Tres 


THE LUTHERAN OBSERVER, 

THE CHRISTIAN STANDARD, 

THE PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL, 

THE REP. CHURCH MESSENGER, 

THE CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTOR, 

THE EPISCOPAL RECORDER, 

THE CHRISTIAN RECORDER. 

They cover a portion only of the religious 
field, but that field is theirs exclusively. 

Intending Advertisers are invited to 
test the value of this exclusive foliowing. 
This circulation of over 0 copies 
weekly is offered at a low price. 
_ The Religious Press Association, 
104 South Twelfth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Statements. To reach 


ive Campbell’s Soil Culture and Zz he P. cople 
Farm “we over mer we oo 
ince February 1 we have the P 
documents for not joe than 10,000. of A lbany, N. Vg 
They show as high as 10,777, lowest Z : 
10,000, 
Our sworn circulation in the American|{ You should advertise in 
Newspaper Directory for 1896 is 8,529. 


The paper at that time was known as 
Western Soil Culture. It was under a 
a different management, and claimed é 7 US 
15,000. We changed the name and 
figured the honest, actual circulation | 

from the printer’s statements, 3 Ith ne choicest cb, 
Compete —< Cotton fo ae te by got eas the chotcest circu- 

the on agricultural authority of the ation of any paper 

west, H, W.. Campbell, originator oi A yh J 


the Campbell Method. "It teaches the |$ 4% the city. 
farmers of the Northwest how to raise 


cro) in spite of drought. ITS . ‘Jy 
sreiatry” MAKES ITS SPACE Publishes Daily, Sunday 
VALUABLE. | and Semi- Weekly 


Mr. Campbell has supervision of over editions. 
experimental farms under his method 
in the Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas 


this season. JAMES o FARRELL, 


Semi-monthly ; subscription, $1.00 per year. 
PUBLISHED BY THE Manager. 


CAMPBELL PUBLISHING CO., wv 
Sioux City, lowa. 























ALABAMA 
Christian 


“An Opportunity ! 


If there are any of the readers 
of Printers’ Ink who would like to Ad 
reach an exclusive class consist- vocate, 
ing of wealthy stockmen and pros- 
ous farmers, they can reach 
coms @ ! official organ Methodist Church 











them directly through 
in Alabama, with a membership 


of 115,000. Circulation the lar- 


urnal i 
Texas Stock fistt:.c3 2s 


AND it each week ; 350 ministers are 
agents for it ‘and interested in 
these ministers 


F arm J ournal my membership is 


reached. It is by far the — 
h 
CIRCULATION, en oe = ding Florida. 
14,000 GUARANTEED. Published in Birmingham, Ala., 
Rates, 10c. per Agate line, with the largest city in the State. 
liberal discounts on time and Rate for advertising very low. 
space contracts. 
S. P. WEST, 
OFFICES : BUSINESS MANAGER, 
DALLAS. FORT WORTH. BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
SAN ANTONIO. | 2107 Third Ave, 
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THE LAST DAY! 


Plan of Publication of th of the March Edition 
of the ~—— 
American Newspaper Directory for 1898. 







DECEMBER 15. Submitted proofs for correction to all papers credited with 
regular issues of a thousand copies or more, 


JANUARY 15. Revision commenced, beginning with Part I., Catalogue by 
States. Corrections can not be promised after January 15. 


Revision Complete. 














JANUARY 31. 





The forms go to press on the dates named below, and are closed three 
days earlier : 
FEBRUARY I. To and including California. 

2. To and including Idaho. 

3. To and including Illinois. 

4. To and including Iowa. 

5. To and including Kentucky. 

7. ‘To and including Massachusetts, 

8. To and including Minnesota. 

g- To and including Nebraska. 

10. To and including New York State. 

11. To and including Ohio. 

14. To and including Pennsyivania. 

15. To and including Tennessee. 

16. To and including Washington. 

17. To and including Ontario. 

18. Part II. (over 1,000 circulation). To and including Indiana. 

19. Part II. To and including Ohio. 

21. Remainder of Part II., all of Part III. (Sunday Newspapers) 
and Part IV. (Class Publications), Religion, Religious Societies, Educa- 
tion, Household, Matrimonial, Music and Drama, Sporting, Temperance 
and Prohibition, Woman Suffrage, Dentistry, History and Biography, Law. 

FEBRUARY 23. Part IV. (concluded), Medicine and Surgery, Numismatics, 
Philately and Antiques, Scientific Publications, Sanitation and Hygiene, 
Army and Navy, G. A. R. and Kindred Societies, Labor, Fraternal Or- 
ganizations and Miscellaneous Societies, Agriculture, Live Stock and Kin- 
dred Industries; all other classes of Arts and Industries and Foreign Lan- 
guages. 

FEBRUARY 24. All sheets delivered at the bindery. 


MARCH 1. A copy of the Directory shipped to each subscriber. 









































Advertisements in position will be taken until 
three days before the form for the particular portion 
is put to press. Advertisements to go in the back 
of the book can be taken as late as February 19. 















Address communications to 
Epirork AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
No. 10 SprucE STREET, New York, 
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That wave of 
golden grain 


a regular breaker, that rolled over Southern Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, landed her people high and dry 
with more money per capita than any other 300,- 
000 people of like territory in the United States. 


 THE.. 


WICHITA 
LAGLE 


is the only Associated Press daily published that 
reaches these prosperous people same day of 
publication. 


R. P. MURDOCK, Bus. Mgr. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


New York and Chicago. 
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Hei iS aWise Man 


Secure daily entrance into the home 
circle; make yourself known to it. 
You have something to sell; tell 
them of it and create a demand for 
your wares. This end can best be 
accomplished through the advertis- 
ing columns of 


THE 
DETROIT FREE PRESS, 


a welcome daily visitor in the homes 
of many thousands of Detroit’s and 
Michigan’s best citizens. The oldest, 
largest and most influential paper 
in the State. Its popularity and 
efficacy are attested by its steady 
growth and the rapid increase of its 
advertising patronage. 
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NOW! Good crops, good prices 
and steady employment have put 
AT money into the pockets of the 
THE producers, which will find its 
way out through the channels of 
RIGHT trade. Enterprising advertisers 
wiil secure the most of it. Are 
TIME. you reaching out for your share? 
Write now for sample copies, 

rates, etc. 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS, 
DETROIT, MICH, 


Eastern Office: R. A. CRAIG, 41 Times Bldg., New York. 


Western Office: J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
1320 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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N BONA FIDE FIGURES 
THE CIRCULATION 
OF THE 


Wichita 
Daily 
Beacon 


ANY OTHER WICHITA 
NEWSPAPER 


RESULTS 


to advertisers will 
demonstrate it. .... 


Daily Average for last three months 
Of. "OF 65's 4,101 


Sworn detailed statement for the 
entire year furnished on 
application. 


H. J. HAGNY, 


EDITOR AND 
MANAGER, 
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DECEMBER 


Wasa 


RECORD BREAKING MONTH 


WITH BOTH THE 
EVENING and 
SUNDAY Telegram 
On sales and advertising both —— far 


ahead of all previous records. 
During the ae there 
we! 


Evenine Fesenane 1,071,278 


An average daily sale of 41,203. 
Of Sunpay TELEGRAMS 
there were sold 160,480 
An average per Sunday of 42,620. 


ON ADVERTISING. 


The gain has been even more remarkable, as the following 
record shows: 


Evening Telegram, inches of paid advertising 
Evening Competitors, inches in all kinds of advertising 
Morning Competitors, inches in all kinds of advertising 
Excess in inches in Evening Telegram over Evening 
Competitors ............6+ boveciddnakdab hoonesceeeseese 2,759 
Excess in inches in Evening Telegram over Morning 
Competitors 
Sunday Telegram, inches of paid advertising 
Sunday Competitors, inches all kinds of advertising 
Excess in inches of advertising in Sunday Telegram 
over Sunday Competitors 
Excess in inches of advertising in Evening and Sun- 
day Telegram over Evening and Sunday Com- 
petitors combined 
Exces: in inches of advertising in Evening and Sun- 
day Telegram over Morning and Sunday Com- 
DEINUD... d <dvevdccccenceeecesecnchesbesenses ooumpeheeye> 11,253 


LAST EIGHT MONTHS’ RECORD. 


Inches of paid advertising in Evenin; and Sunday Telegram 203,464 
Total inches, all kinds advertising in Morning and Sunday 
Competitors. ......secccccccceeee-cvccccccecvecccoes seeeeeeeee 172,229 
Excess in inches of adverti:ing in Evening and 
Sunday Telegram over Morning and Sunday 
Competitors 31,235 
Total inches, all kinds of advertising in Evening and Sun- 
day Competitors combined ......... dito cveedee oe 191,927 
Excess in inches of advertising in Evening and Sun- 
day Telegram over Evening and Sunday Com- 
petitors combined 
Inches paid advertising Sunday Telegragn ........ esvees cos 
Total inches, all kinds of advertising in Sunday Competitors 
Excess in inches of advertising in Sunday Telegram 
over Sunday Competitors ° 
ADDRESS 


PROVIDENCE TELEGRAM PUB. CO., 
“PROVIDENCE, R.L 
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Can You 
Use Books as 
Premiums ? 


If so we will send, postpaid, to your customers, 
upon receipt of price, as follows : 


THE SEASIDE LIBRARY, 


Over 2,200 Titles, 


Upon receipt of Eight Cents per Copy. 


THE CHARLOTTE M. BRAEME 
(Bertha M. Clay) SERIES, 


Over 128 Titles, 
‘Upon receipt of Six Cents per Copy. 


THE GIANT SERIES, 


Over 75 Titles. 
Upon receipt of Five Cents per Copy. 


MUNRO’S LIBRARY OF 
POPULAR NOVELS, 


Over 275 Titles, 
Upon receipt of Four Cents per Copy. 


For Fut Pariicutars AnD CompLere CaTaLocugs, ADDREss 
George [lunro’s Sons, 
P. O. Box 2781. 17 to 27 Vandewater St., N. Y. 











A SELECT LIST 


Is what many general advertisers want 
when they are considering the placing 


of advertising in a given State. 
Here is the 


OHIO SELECT LIST 


Comprising the best papers in thirty-two 


of the best cities of the State. 


Every 


one has a distinct field which it fully 


covers. 


advertiser without these papers. 
the publisher of each for rates. 


Akron, 


Beacon-Journal. 


Ashtabula, 


Bellefontaine, 
Index. 


Bucyrus, 
Telegraph. 


Cambridge, 
Jeffersonian. 
Defiance, 
Republican-Express. 
East Liverpool, 
Crisis. 
Findlay, 
Republican. 
Gallipolis, 
Journal. 
Hamilton, 
News. 


Ironton, 


lrontonian. 





Kenton, 


News. 


Lancaster, 
Eagle. 


Times-Democrat. 
Mansfield, 


Marietta, 
Register. 


Marion, 
Star. 


Massillon, 
Independent, 


Mt. Vernon, 


Newark, 


Tribune. 


Norwalk, 
Reflector. 


Piqua, 
Call. 





Ohio can’t be covered by an 


Ask 


Portsmouth, 


Times. 


Salem, 
News, 


Sandusky, 
Register, 


Sidney, 
Democrat-News. 


Springfield, 


Republic-Times. 


Warren, 
Chronicle. 


Wooster, 
Republican. 


Xenia, 
Gazette and 
Torchlight. 
Youngstown, 
Vindicator, 


Zanesville, 


Courier. 
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Beat Them All. 


During the year 1897 I received 12,279 
orders, and 7,021 of them came from my own 
city. They ranged in size from 25 cents to 
$75, and came from evvry State and Territory 
in the Union with the exception of Alaska. I 
also received orders from Canada, Mexico, 
Europe, South America and the island of Ha- 
waii. Every order was accompanied by the 
cash, otherwise I would not ship the goods. 
No ink house in the world can equal my rec- 
ord, and the most marvelous part is that I never 
employed an agent nor left my office to sell or 
even talk ink. My customers have acted as 
salesmen by recommending my goods to one 
another. When I started selling news ink at 
4 cents a pound, there was only one newspaper 
in the country that could buy it at that figure, 
and they were the largest consumers in the 
world. To-day every newspaper in the country 
can buy it at that figure, and why? Because 
I was the one who revolutionized the ink trade. 








Send for my price list and printed specimens. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce St. New York. 
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A prominent physician of New York City, while dis- 
cussing the merits of Ripans Tabules witha brother M. D., 
gave utterance to strong expressions of approval, saying: 
“ Several years ago I asserted that if one wished to become 
a philanthropist, and doa beneficent deed—one that would 
help the whole human race—nothing could be better than 
to procure the Roosvelt Hospital prescription, which is 
the basis of the Ripans Tabules, and cause it to be put up 
in the form of a ketchup and distributed among the poor.” 
This opinion was given long before the Ripans Chemical 
Company discovered the better way of reducing the sub- 
stances mentioned in the prescription to a powder, and 
compressing them into Tabules more convenient than 
ketchup, and less exposed to injury from temperature or 
accident. The Ripans Tabules have another advantage : 
The self-respecting poor need not be indebted to a charity 
for a medicine that can be bought for five cents. 


Anew style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) 1s now for sale 
at some drug stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended forthe poor and the econom- 
ical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had oy. mail by sending forty-eight 
cents to the RIpPaNns CHEMICAL Company, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single carton (TEN 
) will be sent for five cents. 
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The Leading German Paper of the State 


ESTABLISHED 1658 
> om 


~ -e 
Yuan 


fmerican Newspaper Directory, 
New York. 
Gentlemen: 

There used to be 2 small Cerman Daily in this town, 
whose management raised an awful howl,when you placed it in the 
*J.K.L." class. ##4& The paper in question is the N.J.Deutsche Zeitung’ 
which recently suspended publicarion,owing to the dwindling of it’s 
circulation,The management of the paper used to claim about 5000 
subscribers,and told it's patrons that the N.J.Freie Zeitung,received 
@ higher rating,because it advertised in the Directory.Afeer the paper 
collapsed it was shown that the paid circulation amounted to only 
700 daily,and 800 on Sunday.The N.J.Deutsche Zeitung” ,whose office 
was situated at # 96 Market St.,City,was established about 17 years 
ago.The U.J.Freie Zeitung,is #&6 now the only German paper in this 
city,and the only German daily in New Jersey. 


Very truly yours, 


The newspapers that kick about their circulation 
ratings in the American Newspaper Directory are usu- 
ally either dying or dishonest--frequently both. No 
honest publisher ever had any difficulty about being 
correctly rated in the Directory. It is the practice, 
however, of some newspaper men, who were born black- 
mailers, to designate the Directory as a blackmailing 
institution. Even these never do it in good faith and 
always flush up when this fact is mentioned to them. 
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The Original. 


Ws.4 Un, olan, 
JAN 14 1998 , 
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Translation. 


WEsT UNION, Iowa. Jan. 14, 1898. 


Geo. P. Rowell Directory Co., New York: 

DEAR Sirns—We inclose herewith tabulated statement of ARGo circulation 
for 1897 for use in March Directory. The writer will voluntarily state—if it is 
of any use to you—that in his newspaper experience of more than fifteen years 
that he has never had any difficulty in getting a true and just statement of the 
ArGO's circulation in each annual number of the Directory. 

I am always suspicious of the man who ‘“‘ kicks ’’ because Rowell does not 


rate him correctly. Nobody to blame but himself. 
Hastily yours, FRANK Hosson, Ed. Argo. 


AB 
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Two Opinions. 





SUM ORLTMC ben Vihn.—5 


20 Spruce St. Mew York. 


Gent lemen: * 
We have reed your plan.of publication and have no suggestions 


to offer. We consider the methods employed by the publishers of 
the American Newspaper Directory for giving advertisers correct infor- 
mation in reference to the papere published in 4hie country, most com 
Plete ang believe them to be in the interests of honest circulation, 

We have always recetved courteous treatment and our circulation 
ratings have always been given exactly as we have claimed them to be. 
We Nave, however, endeavored in every way to comply with the require~-) 
ments of the publishers, which we felt were not unreasonable 

Very truly yours, 


Svening Express Pub. Go. 
Mrg herr tap. 





The publisher of the daily paper having a larger circulation 
than.any other daily paper in the State of Maine expresses him- 
self above : “ We consider the methods employed by the pub- 
lishers of the American Newspaper Directory for giving adver- 
tisers correct information in reference to the papers published in 
this country most complete, and believe them to be in the inter- 
ests of honest circulation.” But the publishers who compose the 
fake Suburban Press Association of New England (which is 
made up of one hundred and thirty-eight members, of which 
only seventeen are honest, and only seventy out of the whole 
number print so many as a thousand copies, and of which proba- 
bly more than fifty fail to print so many as five hundred copies) 
recently met in convention, so it has been said, and solemnly re- 
solved that the methods of the American Newspaper Directory 
were beneath contempt. No honest newspaper man ever had 
occasion to protest against the treatment he receives from the 
Directory or its methods, but sneaks and liars and thieves—and 
there are lots of them—who eke out an existence by swindling 
advertisers, are pretty unanimous in declaring the Directory a 


blackmailing scheme. 
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SESE 


BERENS 


IN DENVER 


business is now boom- 
ing and you should be 
represented there to 
catch some of the results 
of returning prosperity. 
Put your advertisement 
in the 


STREET CA 


We control them all. 
Rates low, service 
unapproachable. 
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GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, N. Y. 
1515 Larimer Street, Denver, Col. 
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REAL 
ELEVATED 
RAILROAD 


ADVERTISING 


Is exemplified in the 
cars of the 


Brooklyn “L” 


Because we give a card (16x24) which 
the length of the cars requires in order 
to get appropriate display. We are the 
Pioneers in real L advertising and our 
cars are not only the best in appearance 
and display that bring results, but we 
propose they always shall be !———— 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Away Up 
in Duluth 


WE HAVE SOME VERY FINE ELECTRIC CARS— 
THAT IS, WE HAVE THE ADVERTISING 
PRIVILEGES. THESE ARE LIVE 
LOCALITIES. IF YOU 
WANT 

SOMETHING 
LARGER 


Minneapolis and St. Pau 


are near by 


WE 
WOULD 
LIKE 
TO HAVE YOUR AD 
IN ALL— YOU HAVE WELL- 
KNOWN COMPANIONS —THEY THINK 
IT PAYS. SUPPOSE YOU TRY AND SEE. 


gk R ® 
Gro. Kissam & Co. 


460 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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In Color 
Advertising 


In Half-Tone eZ 


Will pay handsomely 
« in the .. 


American Magazine 








American Woman’s Home Journal 








and 
Comic Weekly Sections 


of the 








unday Journal 


Price per page, - $1,200. 
Price per half page, 650. 
In either color or half-tone. 
Price per column, $200. 


In color only. 


Price per line in half-tone (width of column 39 agate 
lines) $1.00 per line. No advertisement accepted occupying 
less than 42 lines, single column, or 42 lines across two 
columns. 

A double half column in half-tone will cost $278. Size 
of ad, 5 4-7 inches wide by 9 13-14 inches deep, which is 
a larger space than that occupied by the average page in the 
average magazine, which is 5 inches by 8 inches type 
measure. 

On the merits of Magazine advertising as against the 
kind of advertising which can be done in the American 
Woman’s Home Journal section of the SuNDAY JOURNAL, 
there is need to say no more than this: 

The circulation of the Sunpay JourRNALt is larger than 
the circulation of any magazine, excepting one, and the 
rate is lower. 


Which is the Better 
Business Proposition ? 























